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THE PIRST SETTLEMENT OF OUR COUNTRY. 
{ Continued. ] . 


Ir is manifest from history, that the inquisitorial powers and 
arbitrary proceedings of the Cambridge synod, were not wholly 
approved by the people. They must have seen the hand of o 
pression in the long and protracted inquiry, and cruelty in t 
sentence pronounced against Mrs. Hutchinson, This may be 
fairly inferred from the nature of the transaction, unless we sup- 
pose the last feeling of sympathy and the ‘generosity natural to 
man to be wholly extinct. That this council was censured is 
evident; for at the next general court a law passed rendering it 
highly penal for any person to censure or comment upon the do- 
ings of ministers or magistrates. It was tantamount to saying 
that ministers and magistrates “could do no wrong.” 

It was expected that numbers of Mrs. Hutchinson’s friends 
and adherents were on the eve of embarking to this country. 
This gave alarm to the people, and that they might guard against 
so great an evil, in 1637 the general court took the matter into 
hand. They intended to preserve: entire the absolute power of 
the church at the expense of humanity and ordinary justice. 
The general court passed a severe law against entertaining 
strangers in their houses or selling lands to them, or affording 
aid, as, we now conceive, the common principles of humanity 
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enjoin. By the two laws above mentioned, the right of express- 
ing an opinion of censure, or making any comments upon the 
doings of ministers or magistrates, and of showing hospitality 
and kindness to strangers, were wholly taken away and rendered 
highly penal. It would require a wonderful degree of chymical 
knowledge in politics and religion, to find a single principle, upon 
which our republican liberty of any kind could claim growth 
and residence at this time. For the liberties of our country we 
must look to other sources than the principles of our ancestors 
at that day, or till long after the restoration of Charles II. For 
the government was completely ecclesiastical, and equally arbi- 
trary and despotic as any government in all christendom. 

Our early historians dwelt much upon remarkable providences, 
and the frowns and favors of God; so that His clear and mani- 
fest counsels weré open and known to the people. If a heretic 
should die of a fever, break a limb, be taken captive by the In- 
dians, or killed by them, they would see, in all this, the just an- 
ger of Heaven, and deserved punishment and displeasure of God 
towards them. Should the same pious historians revisit New 
England, and see the great variety of sects, and not one pursu- 
ing the course of the then dominant party, they would think that 
our Heavenly Father had neglected his business, and ceased from 
his watchful care; otherwise we should all have been extermina- 
ted without distinction, for having violated the primitive and pu- 
ritanic faith, They might bewail our departure, but if they 
possessed the kindly feelings of humanity, they would rejoice to 
see errors corrected, abuses reformed, and the principles of jus- 
tice and charity widely extended; so that, except im some sfrongly 
excited people, shadowed by ignorance and strong and gloomy 
prepossessions, the different sects live in harmony, without any 
provocation, unless it be “to provoke one another to love and 
good works.” 

Our ancestors separated from all other religious sects by their 
own acts, and guarding at every corner against heresy, soon be- 
came sensible that time would shortly lessen the number of elders 
and teachers, and many more would be required to supply desti- 
tute flocks, daily increasing by natural growth of population, 
and by emigration. Those who could afford to send their sons 
to the mother country for an education, would not harbor the 
thought of exposing them to the heresies of the established church 
of England; and above all, on their return to the province, these 
sons would be a medium to communicate doctrines so much de- 
tested. There were very few in the province of sufficient wealth 
to give their sons an education in a distant country. All these 
circumstances combined, our progenitors looked to their own re- 
sources, and resolved to educate their sons at home for the mir 
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istry, the only liberal profession of that day, and in fact, all that 
was great and good in society. For this purpose, a college was 
established in Cambridge as early as the year 1638, for the sole 
and express purpose of educating and raising up a learned minis- 
try. Common and public schools were also established, that the 
youth might be able to read the scriptures and the standard 
works of puritanic faith and discipline in our churches. 

Cotton Mather, who wrote voluminously and reasoned sparing- 
ly, if he reasoned at all, states explicitly the object of the found- 
ers of our college, and the object of our common and public 
schools. This writer says nothing upon the principles of civil 
liberty, nor does he any where advocate the rights of conscience 
and private judgment in matters of religion. These were un- 
known in his day, and his writings serve only to show the dark- 
ness of the mental atmosphere. Dr. Mather filled a great space 
in his time, beth in church and state—for church included both. 
In his writings we have specimens of the greatest fanaticism, 
the most shameless credulity, that ever escaped the lips or pen 
of mortals. His account of the flying vessel and the Salem 
witchcraft, and the latter upon his own knowledge, are enough 
to give a lasting stamp upon his own cMaracter, and mark in cap- 
itals the spirit of the times. We hope not to offend by our re- 
marks; but we would rather wish that our institutions, so wisely 
calculated for the happiness of our nation, and as blazing exam- 
ples to the world, should be traced to their true and legitimate 
sources. We have so long been in the habit of extolling our 
brave and venerable forefathers, as if they came pure from the 
regions of blessedness, pious, devout and patriotic, that they with 
political foresight laid the foundation of our republican liberties, 
that we shall not be disappointed if we do not obtain full cre- 
dence, when we state, that our liberties, both civil and religious, 
were accidental, rather than designed. We have no need to call 
to our aid any thing like a fabulous origin of gur race—we have 
no need of a “‘she wolf” to nurture our gncestors, or to carry off 
in a tempest the founders of our churches. We haye only to fol- 
low the march of mind, attended with local circumstances, to 
account for our freedom and our goodly institutions. We ought 
to value highly every thing done by our fathers, the fruits of 
which we daily reap; but by no means ought we to suppose that 
our ancestors had powers and faculties, or wisdom, superior to 
those of the present generation—for we must remember, that 
their whole business was to repel the Indians and acquire posses- 
sion of their lands, to preserve uniformity of faith and practice 
- matters of religion, and to guard with sleepless vigilance against 

veresy. 
Jt is not the present object to censure with severity the acts 
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of the ecclesiastic government of the colony, and much less to 
apologize for them. We could not offer any thing to extenuate 
the cruelty, or even guilt of punishing four Quakers in Boston, 
with death, about the year 1660, for heresy. This rigor in dis- 
cipline has often been passed over, if not with applause, certain- 
ly with the plea of necessity—this necessity we could never un- 

erstand. Dr. Increase Mather, once a promoter of these cruel 
and bloody proceedings, in time relented, and denounced this in- 
tolerant spirit. The colonies of Plymouth and Massachusetts 
obtained no advantages by such proceedings over Rhode Island, 
Pennsylvania and Maryland, where religious persecutions have 
never been known. Gov. Winthrop, in the last days of his life, 
when urged to sign a warrant, to carry into effect the decrees of 
spiritual domination, ‘said, “I have done too much of this busi- 
ness already,” and refused his signature. When such men as _ 
Gov. Winthrop and Dr. Increase Mather, in the cool of the 
evening of life, when objects of earthly power were in subjection 
to reason and conscience, gave their decided and unequivocal 
opinion against cruel coercion in matters of faith and modes of 
worship, what must we think of those of the present day, who 
stand their professed apologists, and represent the present, com- 
pared with former times, as the period of impiety and irreligion? 

We know that our fathers have been praised with the extrava- 
gance of eulogy, and we acknowledge that they have strong claims 
upon us for respect and reverential regard, but we cannot bestow 
upon them any thing of commendation for piety and love of re- 
ligion beyond what now belongs to the present age. We would 
ask the most enthusiastic admirer of the puritans, whether he 
would now desire to exchange his turn of existence, and spend 
his life with such a people, or wait and stay with the present 
generation, till he return to the dust? We believe that he would 
not be inclined for a change; and we are confident that the pre- 
sent circumstances of our country are such, that no period since 
the first settlement of it has been equally propitious to the man 
of science, the artisan, agriculturist and merchant. The man of 
benevolence and charity will hail the present as the holiday of 
holy affections, compared to any former period. We, in fact, 
belittle ourselves, as did many of the Patrician families in Rome, 
by a constant strain of panegyric upon our venerable forefathers, 
and yous pilgrims. 

Liberty is natural to man, and we can scarcely find an in- 
stance since the creation of Adam, that man has not exercised 
that liberty when in-his power. Our ancestors did this, and were 
cautious in leaving a single trace of neglect in their course. But 
they did no more than what has been done in the mother country. 
The British parliament from the time of King John, when they 
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wrested from him his magna charta, which he nor his successors 
ever observed, unless in extreme peril, and to avoid a revolution, 
have seized upon every circumstance to extend the liberty of the 
subject. Even what the British call their constitution at the 
present day, is an invasion upon what was once the acknowledged 
rights of the king. The increase of knowledge, dirgcting physical 
force, is the origin of modern liberty; and this liberty is more or 
less extensively enjoyed according to the degree of knowledge 
and other accompanying circumstances favorable or unfavorable 
to the attainment of the object. The love of liberty was as great 
in Britain at the commencement of our revolution as in America, 
but circumstances in regard to the enjoyment of it were different 
in these two portions of the world. 

We would not here be understood that Great Britain was then 
ruled in despotism. The person, property, and reputation of the 
subject, were as well secured and protected at that eee in the 
realm, as at any subsequent time in this or any other country. 
Where these rights are secured by permanent and equal laws, 
aided by the trial by jury, there must be liberty, let the form of 
government be what it may. We have, in a great mieasure, in 
politics, said what our ancestors often repeated in regard to reli- 
gion, that none could be genuine, except the one of our own 
creed. The object of religion is to make men good, and the ob- 
ject of government is to make the governed secure in their rights, 
promote industry, encourage learning and enterprize, and make 
the nation contented, safe and happy. When these objects are 
attained, the names and forms are of minor consideration. The 
mind of man has never been able to devise a system of govern- 
ment so well adapted to the feelings, habits, and circumstances 
of a people, as our own is for us; but we should greatly err, 
should we suppose that our constitution and form of government 
were suited, under existing circumstances, to almost any other 
nation in the world. 

From the first landing of our ancestors in New England, till 
the year 1692, if we except the rule of Sir Edmund Andros, 
which lasted about two years, all officers were elective. Ply- 
mouth and the Massachusetts colonies were as free in the man- 
agement of their affairs in the election and support of their rulers, 
as the Commonwealth is now. The lands were parcelled out in 
such manner that every one had enough, and few had any to spare. 
A monopoly was not sought, except by Mason and Georges, who 
‘probably failed in the accomplishment of their wishes, for this 
very reason. Industry and rigid economy were requisite among 
the early settlers, to obtain the means of subsistence. Almost 
every settler had a freehold estate, that he would claim as abso- 
lute property—he had no tithes, rents, or service to perform, as 
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the condition of his tenure. This raised him to the dignity of a 
peer of the realm, in all respects, but a-seat in the house of lords. 

e acknowledged himself a loyal subject, but felt no gratitude 
to the king; for he or his ancestors never received any acts of 
parental kindness for which they should return any sincere ac- 
pry ye The story of the wrongs which were suffered 
at home, and the actual labors and hardships endured here, with- 
out aid or assistance, were enough to extinguish all sincere regard 
for king, queen, lords and commons; and above all, the abhor- 
rence with which they beheld the religion of the court, amount- 
ed to absolute hatred. . 

But from the influence which the French had with the natives, 
the common enemies of the whites, by means of the Jesuits, our 
ancestors could look only to the mother country for aid in case 
of extremity. This almost continual and common danger opera- 
ted powerfully to restrain and keep within bounds the common 
and uniform feelings of the colonists towards the parent country. 
The great number of people, to whom our ancestors were con- 
nected by family and friendship, at home, was another tie which 
bound them to remember Great Britain with partial affection. 
Our fathers had much more loyalty upon their lips than was felt 
in their hearts. Until the arrival of the new charter under Wil- 
liam and Mary, excepting the short government of Andros, the 
colonies exercised all the rights and privileges they could desire; 
and these continued for a period of more than sixty years. Many 
of the settlers were born and bred with this free exercise of 
right; so that they could not be divested of it, without an inva- 
sion of their best and dearest privileges. The crown took care 
to control their commerce, and profit by it. The duties levied on 
goods in England, exported to the colonies, were acquiesced in 
without a mur mur; and these duties being paid by the consumer, 
were searcely felt or thought of here. 

Sir William Phipps, the first governor under the charter of 
William and Mary, arrived here in 1692. By this charter, the 
governor, deputy governor and secretary, were appointed by the 
crown. The judicial department was appointed by the execu- 
tive, at the head‘of which was the governor, who represented 
majesty itself. The people chose their representatives, who, in 
general court, elected a council, to assist in executive duties. 
The general court could make no laws to have any force or ef- 
fect, if the crown should disapprove of them within three years 
from the time they were enacted. Power was reserved to par- 
liament, to make laws, to regulate our trade, and legislate for us 
in other cases; and these statutes were to be binding upon us. 
This charter prohibited any religious test in regard to the elect- 
ive franchise. By this, an end was put to ecclesiastical tyranny; 
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and from the time the provisions of this charter went into opera- 
tion, we may date the cry of the decay of religion in our country. 
We may also, with more truth, state the gradual decay of hypoc- 
risy, and from this period, the commencement of bold and correct 
reasoning, and the introduction of common law and common 
sense in courts of justice. By all these our liberties were deeply 
rooted, had their growth, and have arrived to maturity. 

When Gov. Phipps came here, he found the colonies distracted 
with ecclesiastical matters, at the old business of hunting out and 
punishing heresy, to the almost total neglect of civil affairs. Al- 
though the people were deprived of a voice in the choice of some 
of their rulers, they gained much in other respects. They were 
freed from ecclesiastical domination, under which republican Jib- 
erty never has, and probably never will be enjoyed. The one 
depends on an accurate development of our natural rights, and 
the methods to make them secure against passion, pride, avarice 
and hostile attacks at home, and from our enemies abroad; the 
other depends wholly upon the credulity of the people, and a 
complete surrender of private judgment and the reasoning powers 
to fallible man, inflated with spiritual pride and armed with 
physical force. 

This charter, framed with so much caution as to restrain the 
colony in all acts of legislation, unless these acts were conforina- 
ble to royal will and pleasure, left not a trace of liberty to the 
subject. The resistance to the measures of Great Britain after- 
wards made by the colonists, could not be for a violation of any 
rights secured by this charter. The rights exercised under for- 
mer charters were expressly taken away by this; but the love 
and fondness of former rights and privileges were increased by 
privation, and enkindled into a flame the bosoms of the thinking 
and intelligent men of our country. They saw nothing but com- 
plete and absolute subjection which awaited them. The habits 
of the people firmly fixed, and the great increase of population, 
and a good share of knowledge generally diffused among them, 
and this knowledge and those habits all favorable to resist en- 
croachments upon natural rights, excited the jealousy of Britain, 
and caused her to adopt measures that could not be borne, and 
such measures as were successfully resisted. 

In practice and in principle, the colony lost nothing, but gain- 
ed much in the emancipation from religious tyranny. Whatever 
of liberty had been granted was enjoyed, while practicable, and 
was never forgotten. The recollection of past privileges remain- 
ed in their minds, fresh as the existence of perpetual spring. 
These feeiings and habits were not to be controlled by charters, 
and they afford a lasting example of the complete futility of com- 
pacts of a national character, when these compacts are opposed 
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to national habits and feelings. In the great question which sep- 
arated this country from Britain, our fathers did not confine 
themselves to the provisions of the charter of William and Mary, 
but claimed the right of representation in parliament, as a con- 
dition upon which’ a revenue should be raised in this country for. 
the use of the crown. This representation they knew was im- 
practicable; and in regard to the revenue, it had been imposed 
upon them by exactions at home, and acquiesced in for a long pe- 
riod. In fact, our remonstrances and petitions acknowledged the 
right of parliament “to regulate our trade,” even at the com- 
mencement of the American revolution. This undoubtedly meant 
the imposition of import and export duties. We cannot see any 
difference in principle, whether these duties were collected in a 
port of Great Britain, or in Boston. 

But the difference of places in the exaction of revenue could 
not alter the principle on which it was exacted; yet place had a 
powerful effect upon the minds of the scrutinizing and watchful 
public. Our leading men knew the power and influence which 
office has upon the people; they knew that these revenue officers 
were numerically so many spies upon their liberties; and that by 
style of living and caresses, these officers would allure some, and 
by that hauteur and manner, the frequent concomitant of hand- 
some salaries, would deter more to a complete acquiescence to 
the raising a revenue here. The resistance to the acts of these 
exactors shows a degree of sagacity in meeting the insinuating 
influence of men of rank, from the highest grade down to the 
petty place-man, and must command our admiration and applause. 

The great Earl of Chatham, Burke, and others, who knew 
well our character, and who were the reputed advocates of the 
colonies, never pretended that parliament had invaded chartered 
rights; but the measures pursued by ministers were inexpedient 
and impolitic, that they had a direct tendency to exasperate the 
colonists and injure the dignity and happiness of the British na- 
tion. They recommended measures to soothe our feelings and 
hold fast our trade, but not to surrender a single principle for 
which we then contended. Had such measures been adopted 
and pursued as recommended by the noble earl, the independence 
of the colonies would have been retarded for more than half a 
century. The leaders of our revolutionary struggie claimed rights 
and privileges granted by former charters, which had been an- 
nulled, and reasoned from the impulse of habits and upon the 
true ee of civil liberty, and they came to results which 
gained our complete emancipation. With them independence was 
the grand object from the first and serious difficulties with the 
parent country. We presented humble and loyal petitions to 
king and parliament with one hand, while we held the sword in 
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the other. It is not a matter of astonishment, that these peti- 
tions were not graciously received. Had the colonies been suf- 
ficiently strong, and their strength sufficiently concentrated, 
these humble petitions would have. never been sent across the 
Atlantic, nor woald the date of Lexington battle been the first 
in order of conflict. 

If positive resistance was not intended, why were companies 
of minute men organized through the whole colony? What meant 
our committees of safety and correspondence? Why were maga- 
zines of warlike stores placed in various parts of the country? 
And for what purpose were the British troops under Gen. G 
so narrowly watched, and their particular movements made 
known in all parts of the colony, while the troops were closely 
besieged in Boston by public opinion? Hancock, Patrick Henry, 
the Adamses, and other distinguished men of that day, knew too 
well the pride and power of the British nation, to petition the 
throne in hope of success under such warlike and daring atti- 
tudes. They did what will be dene in all countries where the 
education, habits and moral feelings of the people, concur to pro- 
mote so noble an enterprize. 

[To be continued. } 


JOURNEY TO LONDON. 
[ Continued. ] 


“Extracts from the Sketch Book of an American Gentleman.” 


Tue city of Exeter is styled the emporium and principal orna- 
ment of the west. It is a place of great antiquity, and supposed 
to have been settled by the Britons long prior to the Roman in- 
vasion. I regret I had not leisure to go over it entire, since it 
contains many ancient buildings of interest and architectural 
beauty. The corporation of Exeter comprises a mayor, twenty 
four aldermen, recorder, etc., and the city has within it a popu- 
lation of 20,000 persons. 

We had now ridden one hundred miles in the interior of Eng- 
land, had entered one of its most fertile counties, but were still 
distant one hundred seventy three miles from the great metropo- 
lis. To facilitate our progress, we engaged seats in the Royal 
London Mail, and having breakfasted, set off at eight o’clock, on 
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a fine morning, for the city. We were drawn by four spanking 
bays, superbly caparisoned, and attended by a guard in red livery 
—a gold laced coat, the uniform of the royal mail. In passing 
through Devonshire, vegetation seemed to wear a new face, na~ 
ture was animated, and clothed with abundant fertility; the gay 
appearance of Honiton pleased us—and as we rode along the 
shore of Charmouth, we were gratified with a full view of the 
ocean, | 

On reaching the flourishing town of Salisbury, we were con- 
fronted in the open street by a company of young fellows cover- 
ed with ribbons, bearing a flag, with a band of music, and min-. 
gling in unrestrained and joyous revelry. They were all evidently 
mspirited by the occasion, and I was only apprehensive of their 
being run over. On inquiry at the hotel where we stopped, it 
was said they were one of the numerous town clubs then cele- 
brating Whitsuntide. Salisbury boasts of the most beautiful ca- 
thedral in the kingdom. We passed in view of it, and could not 
but admire its light and graceful architeeture. Its spire is four 
hundred ten feet in height, exceeding even the summit of St. 
Paul’s—gradually tapering to a point im airy elegance—and al- 
most reaching the clouds. In the fields, on the road side, 
several ancient mounds and encampments were pointed out, as 
the work of the Romans. We were told that a great many 
tumuli had been discovered at different periods, and that when a 
mound was opened it never failed to present human bones. The 
antique churches, and stone crosses, standing in some of the 
streets of the old towns, reminded us forcibly of the olden time 
—when an intolerant fanaticism held sway in England. 

In going over a lonely road, a story was told of a house seem- 
ing isolated, which had been built many years before by an ec- 
centric individual. It seems that for miles the borders of the 
road were uninhabited, and the traveller was consequently often 
exposed to the inclemency of the night storm. Inspired by a 
personal, no less than a humane motive, the nearest neighbor, a 
Mr. Broad, determined to perpetuate his name by the erection of 
an edifice in the desert. Having built it, he announced his inten- 
tion to give it to any person bearing the name of Broad. A 
claimant very naturally soon appeared and entered upon the 
premises—the house was at once opened to the public, and no 
stranger has since knoeked at its hospitable door in vain. 

The traveller in this part of England, is seldom at a loss for 
new objects—his course every few miles is diversified by flourish- 
ing villages and smiling towns. New faces and modes of dress 
and address constantly greet his eye, and serve to keep ennui 
from his mind. Every ten miles, he gets a relay of horses, and 
every twenty a new driver; so that, with swift travelling, and a 
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ready application of the hand to the pocket, it would be strange 
indeed were he not domesticated by the time he arrives in London. 

Eternal gratitude is due to Mc.4dam, the maker of roads; and 
the travelled American must be the first to feel it. Instead of a 
rough, uneven and stony highway, in riding over which he is al- 
most shaken to pieces, he finds himself on a level, solid plain, gli- 
ding along with a velocity whieh leaves him only to.regret his 
journey’s end, The great evil of our American roads is the scat- 
tered stones which constantly impede our progress. In England, 
these stones are gathered into heaps at the way side, broken into 
sma!l and equal divisions, and then spread over the surface of the 
road. At first, the travel is heavy and uncomfortable, but the 
mass soon settles, the angles of the stone meet, and the whole 
incorporates with the common earth—forming a most durable 
foundation. Not only personal comfort, but the welfare of horses, 
and the wear and tear of coaches, are concerned in this improve- 
ment. 

Nothing was more grateful to the sight, than the well trimmed 
thorn hedges which form enclosures to the fields and every where 
encompass the road side. They confer animation even on a bar- 
ren soil—their green and verdant foliage, how cheering to Amer- 
ican eyes, familiarized as they are to an unbroken line of stone 
walls. 

About two miles from Salisbury, on a small hill by itself, and 
at no great distance from the road, we noticed that borough of 
boroughs, Old Sarum. One solitary house still remains to re- 
present its two members in parliament, and as a final figure of 
the monster, political corruption. In the uninterested foreigner, 
this may excite a feeling of the ludicrous, but the nation cannot 
look upon it without bitter reflection. 

A New Englander does not easily divest himself of associa- 
tions. On passing through Andover and Dorchester, both corpo- 
rate towns, and well populated, it was very natural to think of 
home. When we stopped at the latter place in the evening, the 
grooms and coachmen at the inn congratulated our driver on the 
victory which had that day been achieved by Spring over Langan. 
The great battle between these gentlemen of the fancy, was fought 
sixty miles out of London; and, in addition to the blackguards, 
was countenanced by some of the first noblemen in the land. 
The excitement of the occasion, in fact, pervaded all ranks; as 
we passed several laborers at work on a road in the afternoon, 
one of them bawled out with a true Hibernian accent, “you are 
too late for the fight my dears!” 

Bagshet and Hounslow Heaths, once so terrible from the fre- 
quent robberies committed there, now cease to inspire apprehen- 
sion, One may travel without meeting a footpad in the highway, 
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or a grim bandit on horseback, to bid him stand! The face of 
things has changed—the heath has become a garden—houses 
have sprung up where stood the thicket—and man has so multi- 
poe that a robber of Bagshot or Hounslow is known only as a 

ear. At Bagshot, before morning, we were refreshed with 
some excellent coffee; and at an early hour we passed the ex- 
tremity of the Royal Park at Windsor. An impenetrable chilling 
fog shut it out from our view, while it served to produce an un- 
comfortable ride into town. Even our driver and guard were not 
weather proof—both were to be seen, in the middle of June, en- 
wrapped in great coats and upper benjamins. On stopping at 
Staines’, a genteel looking man in a red uniform, and whom we 
were disposed to consider a military character of some note, 
about to join our party, after putting on with extreme precision, 
an outside garment and a pair of delicate gloves, to our great 
surprise, took the reins from the groom, mounted the coach, and 
drove us off to London—it soon turned out that this exalted per- 
sonage was nothing more than the coachman of the royal mail, 
in the royal red livery. 

The stranger is gradually prepared for his entry into London, 
by its populous and tasteful vicinity—he passes through Brent- 
ford, sees the palace of Kew—Sion House, the seat of the Duke 
of Northumberland—reaches Turnham Green and Kensington; 
and from thence onward a long line of habitations is preserved 
unbroken, to the city. The pale, genteel brick rows of Kensing- 
ton, so city like, may induce him to infer he has entered the “‘won- 
derful metropolis ;”’ but he must be patient—he is yet several miles 
from Hyde Park corner, that landmark for the travelling world. 
It is but an easy drive, however, on an English road, where the 
horses are uncommonly swift, and the miles unusually short— 
very soon does Hyde Park, with the Wellington Achilles, the 
‘Ladies’ Fancy,” appear in sight—the toll gates are thrown 
open, the coach wheels rattle o’er the pavement, and the stran- 
ger finds himself in Piccadilly. The entrance is noble, worthy of 
a great city; and it is a pity that the approach to it for miles 
should be defiled by inscriptions on the walls, of “Buy Warren’s 
blacking.” 

The New Englander will now begin to complain of the dingy 
exterior of the buildings—he will look in vain for the red bricks 
of Massachusetts, and will wonder why it is that the Londoners, 
polished in every thing else, should prefer a rough, smoky, un- 
seemly brick, to a soft and delicate red one. Let him cast his 
eyes at the tops of the chimnies, and a little higher upward ob- 
serve the cloud of sea coal hanging over the city and expelling 
the pure atmosphere, and he must see, if not feel the reason. If 
he passes through Regent Street, he will admire all—its tower- 
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ing and magnificent mansions, and its shops of ae gew- 
gaws and massive plate—all, till he reaches the bottom, when he 
will be confronted by that low and sooty habitation, Carton Pal- 
ace. He will be pleased, however, when he learns that this dis- 
grace of princes is to be pulled down, and one of the most splen- 
did streets in the world no longer disfigured by the sight. The 
next object in view is Charing Cross, with the statue of King 
Charles on horseback; a grim personage, who patiently sits un- 
covered, disregarding all weather and all seasons. The coach 
wheels into the Strand—passes by the Lion of Northumberland 
House, who tamely stands over its portals, and rattles along 
through Temple Bar, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, by St. Paul’s, 
thence to Cheapside, till it finally stops at the “Swan with two 
Necks,” in Ladd Lane. 

I would advise no one to stop longer at the “Swan with two 
Necks,”’ than he can possibly help. Every avenue to the house 
is blocked up with stage coaches, and the ear is constantly an- 
noyed with the hoarse bawling of grooms, porters and stable 
boys. I alighted about seven in the morning, and took my first 
London breakfast, while my friends at home were snoring away 
at midnight. Having made a few calls with my associates, I 
paid my respects to 8, W., Esq., and presented to him a letter ‘A 
credit. The great American merchant was at his desk in a small 
compting room, forming one of the apartments of the mansion 
house. I was surprised to see the narrow limits of such an im- 
mense business—three or four clerks with their master in one 
room, and all huddled together at one writing desk. What a 
noise this gentleman makes in the mercantile world, and how 
quiet he is about it! Who that has not seen him, will believe 
that he devotes himself to the drudgery of the compting house 
with the application of an apprentice—that he is to be found at 
all business hours, standing over a desk, in a small room, at 13, 
Frisbury Square! At a distance, Mr. W. has the reputation of 
singular eccentricity, and a want of social habits. This is a mis- 
taken opinion. He is a man of plain manners and of few words 
—at times laconic in the extreme—yet no one is more hospitable 
or more fond of society—no one more disposed to enjoy the joke 
of the dinner table, or the chat of the drawing room. He is an 
old bachelor, but not a crusty one—a rich merchant, but not a 
proud one. I never knew a man who says so little that seems to 
be so well pleased to hear others. His brother, the Chesterfield- 
ian of the house, is more prepossessing in his manners, but not a 
whit more gracious at bottom. To him the new comers to Lon- 
don are turned over after they have received the introductory 
civilities of the elder brother, and he cannot fail to make them at 
home in his company; while they in turn must be gratified to see 
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their country so well represented in the first commercial city in 
the world. 

My first object now was to procure private lodgings and apart- 
ments in some central situation—-having determined to rid my- 
self of the noise of hotels and taverns, and to settle down quietly 
in a respectable neighborhood. This course was suggested by 
_ my eldest companion, who had been familiarized to it many years 

—and to one desirous of retirement, it is certainly the only pro- 
per course for living in London. A little mquiry soon enabled us 
to procure such rooms as were desirable, and we removed at 
once to’ 188, Strand, on the outside of Temple Bar, and in the 
vicinity of the principal public amusements. 

London.—The first time the stranger emerges from his London 
habitation, he feels as if. he had entered into a new world. He 
stands gazing about at the corner of a street, at a loss which way 
to turn, or else is swept along by the multitude, which, like an 
irresistible wave, absorbs every thing in its course. People of 
all nations, and in every variety of costume, pass and repass 
him—the Jew, with his long, dirty beard and gabardine, crying 
‘old clothes,” or obsequiously exhibiting a trunk of gilt trumpery 
and patent razors—the Turk fantastically turbaned and gowned, 
or otherwise meanly clad, attempting to palm on the unwary, 
yellow ochre for opium—the copper colored Malay or Lascar, 
ghastly frowning through his curled mustachios—whole troops of 
ugly Malek women, with mop heads—lying knaves, with cakes 
ot Windsor soap—blind beggars, with labels before their eyes— 
and ragged musicians, squeaking misery through a cracked clari- 
onet, or grinding out lamentations from a hand organ—all push- 
ing on one way, and encountering as many thousands the other. 
Should he venture into Fleet Street, he will find the side walk 
completely monopolized; and will have as much as he can do to 
keep his hands behind him, and avoid collision with fruit baskets, 
trunks, wheelbarrows, ladders and pine boards, which claim the 
right of possession. From here, I believe he will be right glad 
(as I was) to make an expeditious retreat into Miller’s American 
Reading Room, inquire for new arrivals, pore over a file of Amer- 
ican newspapers, and resolve, no doubt, like a traveller in the 
woods, hot to move again without map or compass. For a day 
or two, he may be said to lose his identity—uncertain whether 
he is floating among the clouds, or has a sure foothold on the 
earth. His head is all confusion—his brain full of speculation 
and projects—he thinks of St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the 
Tower, the Monument, and Drury Lane, and he would visit them 
all at once—at a loss where to begin, desirous of seeing every 
thing, and puzzled how to go about it. At last, he buys a Lon- 
don map and guide book, sits down, and Jeisurely makes his ar- 
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rangements; and when his eyes are open and his head clear, he 
determines to walk as far as his legs will carry him—forgetting, 
poor fool, that he has to travel over a city covering sixteen 
square miles, Soon, aching limbs and sore feet remind him of 
the magnitude and extent of London; he had seena city before— 
had been in Philadelphia and New York; but what are they to 
this—a wart upon a giant’s nose. 

A stranger, at first sight, may be disappointed with London— 
it is a place which pleases most individually, but is most grand in 
combination. He will be disappointed with its lofty ware houses 
and muddy streets—they wear an air of extreme gloom and heavi- 
ness; but he will be pleased with its many curiosities, its works 
of art, and above all, with its venerable memorials of ancient 
grandeur. When, however, he stands on Waterloo Bridge, and 
sees, on the one side, St. Paul’s sublimely peering above an hun- 
dred spires, and breasting the sky; and on the other, Westmin- 
ster Abbey, lifting its Gothic towers in monastic pride—while 
around him lies the still water of the Thames, animated with 
ner boats, stone bridges, and the beautiful plateau of the 

emple—he will retire with delight from the contemplation of : 
the whole. 

The origin of London has been traced back prior to the Roman 
inyasion, but that chivalrous people may claim the honor of hay- 
ing made it a fortified city. The antiquarian looks with fondness 
upon the old Roman walls which still hang around it—thinks of 
the time when it was called Augusta Trinobantum, and further 
back, Lundinium—when Watling Street was a Pretorian way— 
and holds in deserved remembrance the precious record, that 
“about the year 61, Lundinium, or Colonia Augusta, was the 
chief residents of merchants, and the great mart of trade and 
commerce.” 

The lord mayor, for the time being, may be called a little king 
of London. His person, to be sure, is not quite so infallible as 
the monarch’s, for his character is in the people’s hands, and his 
office of their creation; yet while George the Fourth is obliged to . 
drag through a-whole existence, the lord mayor lives only for a 
merry year. He keeps his court as well as the best of them, 
and holds the keys of the city—even the king himself, when he 
comes into power and makes his grand entree into London, is 
obliged to ask of him admittance; and although he is not likely 
to refuse, yet it is something to be requested the favor. His is 
an office which requires not only intellectual, but physical strength. 
He presides at all turtle feasts and corporation dinners; and 
truth to say, “‘the energy of our brains is sadly dependent on the 
behavior of our bowels.” He is chief butler to the king at all 
eoronations, but not without fee; having, for that responsible 
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service, a golden cup and cover, and a golden ewer. And then 
with what pomp does he come into office? Who that has heard 
of the lord mayor’s show, who that has seen lord mayor’s day, but 
must envy him? Such a train of barges, with flags and pendants, 
on the water—such a parade of military companies, livery men, 
(not livery servants) flags and music, and armorers in armour, 
on horseback; and then the great lord mayor in his state coach, 
gilt all over like king Pippin’s, preceded by a troop of domestics, 
and followed by a groce of aldermen, sheriffs, and other members 
of the mighty body corporate. O! one must have a taste of all 
this, to know what it is to be lord mayor! But I have not men- 
tioned his dress; nor, what is very important, all his powers. 
As this is an office of show as well as of substance, in speaking of 
the figure, it would be unpardonable to omit the drapery. On 
ordinary occasions, he wears either scarlet or purple robes, richly 
furred, with a broad hood, and a gold chain or collar; but on that 
most extraordinary of all days, the day of his birth, when he goes 
in his state coach, the mace bearer sits upon a stool in the mid- 
dle, facing one of the windows, and the sword bearer upon a stool 
also, facing the other; and when on foot, his train is supported 
by a page, and the mace and sword graciously carried before him. 

The powers of the lord mayor, to be serious, are by no means 
contemptible. He is “not only the king’s representative in the 
civil government of the city, but also first commissioner of the 
lieutenancy; perpetual coroner and escheater within the city and 
liberties of London, and the borough of Southwark; chief justice 
of oyer and terminer, and gaol delivery of Newgate; judge of the 
court of wardmote at the election of aldermen; conservator of 
the rivers Thames and Medway; perpetual commissioner in all 
affairs relating to the river Lea”—besides holding the responsi- 
ble office aforesaid, of “‘chief butler to the king.” By him the 
wheels of government may be stopped or propelled; and no acts 
are valid without his sanction. He is elected annually, Septem- 
ber 29, in the following mode. ‘The livery in Guildhall or com- 
mon assembly, choose two of the senior aldermen below the bar, 
who are presented to the court of the mayor and aldermen, by 
whom one of the aldermen so chosen, (generally the senior) is 
declared lord mayor elect.”” Onthe 9th November he enters 
upon his duties; and having lived and reigned for a year, is at 
liberty to go into dignified retirement, and contemplate the fruits 
of his dominion. | 

The condition of an alderman is very different—it is his pre- 
rogative to live and die in office From the time of Richard IL., 
it has beén wisely enacted by parliament, that he be displaced 
only by misbehavior; and in general, he takes care to behave 
well. In London, there are twenty six, one to each ward, who 
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are chosen by freemen resident householders. These freemen 
are members of incorporated bodies, assuming the names of dif- 
ferent occupations, of which the lord mayor is always one. They 
are the only persons privileged to vote for members of parlia- 
ment—and comprise but a few thousands of the whole population 
of the city. London is represented by four members; while many 
a paltry borough in the country sends half that number, in known 
hostility to the voice of the people. 

London is generally confounded with Westminster; and they 
are in fact the same, though legally distinct corporations. A 
stranger is puzzled to know in what manner Westminster is a 
city; and I believe very few of the Londoners themselves can 
tell him. It has no mayor nor aldermen nor common council—it 
possesses neither the powers, nor confers the privileges of a city; 
its government partakes more of the character of a borough. 
In truth, it has no government—its principal magistrate is high 
steward, an office created by the dean and chapter of Westmin- 
ster Abbey; its next, high bailiff, which, together with sixteen 
burgesses and assistants, a sort of deputy aldermen, make up 
the representative dignity of this city. Its only pretence to 
freedom, is in the election of representatives to parliament; and 
this is a mockery. They are chosen by the very refuse and scum 
of the people—it is said that every man who boils a pot, in com- 
mon parlance a potwallaper, may vote for a representative to 


parliament. What a profanation of the sacred name of freedom! 


NUGHX HISTORIC. 


Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli. 


JuVENAL. Sat. L 


Tue following order appears, as far as we are able to discover, 
the origin of our general fasts in this Commonwealth, which have 
been kept up ever since. Probably this réligious ordinance had 
been occasional, extending only to some parish, town or district, 
which had severely felt the visitation of God, in his displeasure ; but 
from the general calamity here mentioned, it was now extended 
to the whole population of the Commonwealth. If we should be 
wrong — conjecture, some learned friend will, unquestiona- 
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bly, set us right. This order of council was found amongst the 
old county papers, which, after remaining in dust and cobwebs 
for such a length of time, are now, thanks to our city authorities, 
to be examined, filed and preserved for use and curiosity. Some 
valuable papers have already been discovered, and more will be. 
This is a laudable undertaking, and we hope the patient, accurate, 
and learned gentleman employed by the city in this work, will 
receive such a compensation for his labors, as to repay him, in 
some measure, for breathing the dust of a garret for so long a 
time. We have several valuable scraps on hand from this source, 
which, from time to time, we shall give to our readers. 


**«Councill’s Act for Fast 25 March 68. 

**The Govr. & Magrs. being assembled in Council], & in some measure senci- 
ble of the many tookens of the Lords displeasure agt. us, cutting short the 
fruites of the earth for sundry yeares past, & otherwise bringing us low more 
then formerly, together with the many provoaking calls that do abound among 
us, to the great dishonor of God and our profession of his holy name, and yt. 
notwithstanding all meanes used for to reclaime ye. same which being in con- 
juncted with sundry other things yt. are among us, threatning yet more dis- 
pleasure agt. us, if ye. compassions of our tender hearted, and long suffering 
God do not timely prevent. 

**Do therefore comend to all the Inhabitants of this colony the 25th day of 
this instant to be kept a publicke day of humiliation, & spent in fasting & prayr. 
to ye. Lord, for pardon of wt. ever have been or is provoaking to his holy 
eyes, & yt. he will be pleased to give unto us, from ye. greatest to ye. least, 
truly to repent of all or. sins, & to reforme ye. same, & that those uncomforta- 
ble breathes made in severall societyes may be againe repayred, & wee may 
obteine his favourable presence with us this following yeare, & his blessing or. 
present seed time, yt. so it may appeare yt. ye. Lords anger is turned away 
from us: & yt. he is yet in or. Zion, ruleing in ye. middest of us, uniteing ye. 
hearts of his poore people to do all his pleasure, and nothing elce. Also the 
present estate of the chhes. of christ in Europe, & especially in or. deare native 
country, is to be humbly present before the Lord. 

*‘It is ordered yt. this bill be forth with printed, & and by ye. Marshall 


Genll. sent to ye. severall townes. 
«10: of March. 1668 


**Voted by ye. Councill 
Epw. Rawson, Secretary.’’ 


What would our high spirited college bucks, who feel the full 
flow of the soul of independence, think of the overseers of Har- 
vard University, enamoured with ancient usages, should they 
adopt the following amongst their new regulations. This order, 
perhaps, has never been formally repealed, and has only grown 
out of use by the lapse of time; but perhaps might, like the trial 
by battle, in the English law, be brought up, if any tutor or pro- 
fessor had the hardihood to do it. We are not, however, very 
anxious to see the experiment—the rod, the ferula, and the iron- 
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wood cudgel, have had a long reign, and ought not to be contin- 
ued in their despotism any longer. The pedagogue often finds 
them convenient, and can prove their legitimacy from the days of 
the Gracchii to Master Busby, and their frequent use on the banks 
of the Tyber and the Thames; but their influence is rapidly di- 
minishing, in spite of the struggles of a few who believe in the 
efficacy of the oil of birch, in sharpening the wits of the young stu- 
dent. Discipline, however, is necessary in every seminary, and 
must be enforced by some means or other—which are best, per- 
haps has not as yet been settled; but vile blows should be 
scouted. 


‘* At a General Court held at Boston the fourteenth of October one thousand 
six hundred and fifty six— 

‘*It is hereby ordered that the President and Fellows of Harvard College for 
the time being or Major part of them are hereby Impowered according to their 
best discretion to punish all misdemeanours of the youth in their society—either 
by fining or whipping in the hall openly, as the nature of the offence shall re- 
quire, not exceeding ten shillings or ten stripes for one offence, and this Law 
to Continue in force until this Court or the Overseers of the College provide 
some other order to punish such offences. 

*<Copy Examd. p. J. W1iLuarp, Secretary. 
**A true Copy, Examd. p. Samu. Puipps, Clerk. 
“‘A true Copy, Examd. p. Samu. Tyuey, Clerk.’’ 


Our ancestors were fond of long and minute title pages—some- 
thing quaint and attractive was their aim, but they more often 
reached the ridiculous than the witty. The following title page 
of a poem in olden time, was lately picked up from a mass of lodse 
papers. King James would, in his time, have knighted a poet 
for such an admirable conceit. 


“TOBACCO 
BATTERED; 
and 
THE PIPES SHATTERED 
(about their Ears that idlely 
Idolize so base and .barbarous 
a WEED; 


or 
AT LEAST-WISE OVER-LOVE 
so loathsom Vanity:) — 


BY 
2 Volley of Holy Shot 
Thundered 
From Mount Helicon.”’ 
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The aborigines of this country are variously represented. 
When considered as objects of taste, they are every thing abhor- 
rent. Their modes of living, their dress, their food, are savage 
and disgusting. The decencies of life, which keep the affections 
alive, are not to be found amongst them. They give no instan- 
ces, like the Asiatics, of strong emotions of love, nor produce 
many proofs of the sweet refinements of the philosophy of the 
heart; but as objects of admiration they are preeminent. Their 
independence, their fortitude, their bravery, and their gratitude, 
are unequalled in the history of uncivilized nations, and in these 
stern virtues they afford models for an heroic age. They are not 
wanting in talent, for often they discover a sagacity which sur- 
passes that found amongst enlightened nations. Their laws are 
generally remarkable for a high degree of honorable feeling, and 
their language is neither scanty nor low, but is frequently soft, 
bold, eloquent and poetical. That they are capable of classical 
attainments, cannot be doubted. The following elegy on the Rev. 
Mr. Thacher, preserved by Mather, in his Magnalia, from the 
pen of an Indian, if not of pure latinity, is, quite as good as can 
be produced at the present day by the commonality of students 
of Elscsee’s standing, when he wrote this tribute of respect to 
the shades of the good divine. 


**An Epitaph must now be sought, (says Mather) for this worthy man: and 
because the nation and quality of the author, will make the composure to be- 


, come a curiosity, I will here, for an Epitaph, insert an elegy, which was 
composed upon this occasion, by an Indian youth, who was then a student of 
Harvard-Colledge. (His name, was Eleazar.) 


In obitum Viri vere Reverendi. 
D. Tooma Tuacuert, 
Qui Ap 
Dom. ex hac Vita migravit, 18, 8, 1678. 


Tentabo Illustrem, tristi memorare dolore, 
Quem Lacrymis repetunt Tempara, nostra, Virum. 
Memnona sic Mater, Mater ploravit Achillem, 
Justis cum Lacrymis, cumque Dolore gravi, 
Mens stupet, ora silent, justum nune palmo recusat 
Officinm: Quid? Opem Tristis Apollo negat? 
Ast Thachere Tuus conabor dicere laudes, 
Laudes Virtutis, que super Astra volat. 
Consultis Rerum Dominis, Gentique togate 
Nota fuit virtus, ac tua Sancta Fides. 
Vivis post Funus; Felix post Fata; Jaces Tu? 
Sed Stellas inter Gloria nempe Jaces. 
Mens Tua jam celos repetit; Victoria parta est: 
Jam Tuus est Christus, quod meruitque tuum. 
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Hie Finis Crucis; magnorum hac meta malorum ; 
Ulterius non quo progrediatur erit. ‘ 

Crux jam cassa manes; requiescunt ossa Sepulchro; 
Mors moritur; Vite Vita Baeta redit. 

Quum tuba per Densas sonitum dabit ultima Nubes, 
Cum Domino Rediens Ferrea Sceptra geres. 

*Cales tum scandes, ubi Patria Vera pworum; 
Previus hance Patriam nunc tibi Jesus adit. 

Illic vera Quies ; illie sine fine voluptas ; 
Guadia & Humanis non referenda sonis. 


Eleazar, Judus Senior Sophista.’’ 


—_— 


‘““TO THE PUBLISHER OF THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE.{ 


As the original of the following piece is very curious, the publishing this 
may perhaps help you to some better Translation, &c. 


Yours, PHILO MUSES. 


Attempted from the Latin of an American Indian, a Junior Sophister at 
Cambridge, Anno 1678. On the Death of the Rev. and Learned Mr, 
Thacher. 


WHILE weeping Friends around thy Funeral mourn, 

And pay their last sad Honours to thine Urn; - 
The Muse officious to attend the Hearse, 

Offers her Tribute in Elegiae Verse: 

In Thacher’s Praise wou’d try the mournful Strains, 
And sing the Man, for whom our Land complains. 
Thus Memnon’s Fate could move the Immortal Queen, 
And Thetis wept to find her Off-spring slain; 

When Grief had climb’d into the blest Abodes, 

And stain’d the Royal Ensigns of the Gods. 

But ah what Dulness on my Genius reigns, 
Untunes the Mind and checks the moving strains? 
The silent Nine their wonted Aid refuse, 

And weepiug Phebus ill attends the Muse. 

Yet Thacher, while thy Praises are the Theme, 
Soft as the Murm’rings of the sacred Stream, 
Our Grief shall make our melting Numbers Rise, 
And waft thy Virtues to their kindred Skies. 
Immortal Virtues! which in Death prevail, 

And might inspire us should a Genius fail. 

Through the whole Land thy Usefulness was known, 
To grace the Country, and adorn the Town, 

Senates have oft in deep Attention hung, 
On the persuasive Language of thy Tongue; 


*In the original Latin we find the word c@les, which is evidently an error 
of the press, and intended for cala. 


¢This work was published in Boston in 1743, and continued three years, 
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And the Learn’d Tribe thy sacred Gifts confest, 

While what you thought was always counted best; 

Eternal Life thy Funeral doth attend, 

And Happiness awaits thee in thy End. 

Tho’ here Entomb’d the mouldering Carcase lyes, 

Thy Glory shines all radiant in the Skies. 

The Immortal Mind its native Heaven regains, 

And lands in Triumph on the Blissful Plains; 

Where JESUS from on High presents the Crown, 

And makes his Suffering and his Death your Own. 

This is the Mark to which our Labours tend, 

And this the Point where all our Toils shall End, 

Let Others ask a more substantial Bliss, 

The Good will always rest Content in this,— 
When the last Trumpet breathes the rending Sound, 

And wakes the Sleeping Nations under Ground; 

Then shal! you in the Ranks of Saints appear, 

And in your Hand a Golden Scepter bear. 

Then shall your Soul to Heaven pervade the Way, 

And climb the Mansions of Eternal Day» 

Thro’ the same Paths that Jesus lately trod, 

Rise forth and shine Victorious round the Throne of God: 

There gentle Peace Eternally resides, 

And Pleasure in an endless Circle glides: 

While Joys immortal gladden every Breast, 

With Raptures far too great to be exprest.”’ 


Translation in 1825, for the Boston Monthly Magazine. 


With grief sincere the man I now deplore, 

Whom all revered;—<Alas, he is no more! 

Thus Memnon’s* mother cries, when cheering light, 
Hath chas’d away the dismal shades of night; 

Her son’s cold statue with her grief resounds, 

And utters plaintive, heart-afflicting sounds; 

Thus Thetis wept her dear Achilles slain, 

And with her tears had watered Ilion’s plain. 

Vain is my wish to catch poetic fire 

And grasp Melpomene’s elegiac lyre. 


*Memnon, King of Abydos, was the son of Aurora and Tithon. He brought 
succors to Priam, and was slain by Achilles, at the siege of Troy. To as- 
suage his mother’s overwhelming grief, Apollo metamorphosed the body of her 
son into a bird, the fledged offspring of which came annually from Ethiopia, to 
moisten their father’s tomb with their blood. The statue of Memnon, when 
struck by the first rays of the rising sun, is said to have always emitted sorrow- 
ful, plaintive, and at the same time, harmonious sounds. 
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My voice is mute; my sterile genius fails! 

My heart alone thy absence now bewails. 
Thacher! thy praises I attempt to sing, 

Thy virtues now crown’d with eternal spring. 
Thy faith, thy merits, thy distinguished name, 
Shall live forever in fame’s sacred fane; 

The pale destroyer makes thy body clay, 

Thy soul immortal seeks the realms of day. 

Christ now is thine! Priest worthy of thy God, 
Like him a narrow thorny path you trod. 

Thy labors o’er; array’d in virtue’s vest, 

Enjoy with him in love, eternal rest. 

When the last trumpet, with its awful sound, 

The clouds shal] rend, and through the graves resound, 
When Nature’s temple shall in pangs expire, 

And fall the victim of avenging fire— 

Thou, that great day! near to thy Lord will stand; 
And take a crown of glory from his hand; 

To dwell for ages in celestial light 

And see th’ enrapturing visions ever bright, 
Where peace and love and joy surround the throne, 
And sighs and sobs and sorrows are unknown. 


The above translation is paraphrastical, and faintly conveys 
the thoughts contained in the original. The Latin is by no 
means a specimen of refined classical composition, though free 
from inaccuracy in the metre. It serves, however, to demon- 
strate the progress in classical learning, of which the aboriginal 
inhabitants are capable, and ought to create a feeling, as well as 
an ardent desire, to extend to some of them an opportunity, by 
benevolent and charitable endowments, of drinking of the pure 
fountains of Greek and Roman literature. When one could do 
so much, at such a time, we may expect much proficiency from 
others of the same complexion at present, when the system now 
adopted in our schools, facilitates so considerably the acquisition 
of the Greek and Latin languages. 

‘‘Full many a gera of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air!”’ 
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REVIEW. 


“Grammar Simplified; or an Occular Analysis of the English Lan- 
guage. By J. Greenleaf. Tenth edition. New York. 1824.” 


GraMMAR is commonly defined, in books treating of that sci- 
ence, to be the art of speaking and writing correctly; but this 
definition points to the object, not the nature of the art. It 
would be more accurate to say that grammar is a code of rules 
for dividing words into classes according to certain characteris- 
tics, and for teaching the various ways of constructing sentences 
in conformity to good usage; for in all that relates to speech, 
good usage and propriety are convertible terms. As regards for- 
eign language, taken up at mature age, any grammatical compi- 
lation would, no doubt, be of service, and would do much to teach 
its proper use. But will the same effect be produced as regards 
our native speech? Is it a fact that children ever do or ever can 
learn their mother tongue in this way? To us there has always 
appeared such reasonable grounds of doubt, that we have never 
been among the advocates of grammar as an eligible study for 
early years. 

In a society like ours, children, we think, can have no better 
instruction, in the use of vernacular speech, than what is contin- 
ually going on around them. The best school is the family circle 
—a school always epen, where their lesson is constantly before 
them, and where they will be sure to learn as fast as their limit- 
ed faculties will allow. The influence of example and imitation 
is incessantly at work. The expressions there heard and repeat- 
ed, if not invariably correct, are sufficiently so for every practi- 
cal purpose; and surely it is chimerical to suppose that children, 
or even youth, can, by any study of books, however intense, en- 
ter so far into the niceties of language, as to set up for critics 
over their parents and elders. Granting, if you please, that vul- 
gar and improper phrase now and then meets their ear; yet as 
the correct expression is far more prevalent, the former will be 
abandoned as wrong, and the latter retained as right. The pro- 
pensity to imitation, then, the most active and constant of all 
youthful propensities, could never induce a phraseology adverse 
to grammatical precepts. Hence the boy leaves grammar while 
he learns to speak, and conforms to rule without being aware of 
it. Very true, he will neither hear or know any thing about 
nouns or verbs, genders or cases, modes or tenses; but what of 
that? These are only technical names, appropriated to certain 
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classes of words, or to some relation, connexion or dependency 
between one word and another; and if he does but acquire the 
art or habit, call it which you please, of managing words with 
due regard to those relations, connexions and dependencies, of 
what service is it to tell him that all these things have names, 
and that grammar teaches those names? And yet many a parent 
will listen with admiration by the hour together, to hear his boy 
show off in that precious foolery called parsing, which consists of 
nothing more than assigning grammatical reasons why certain 
expressions are proper, already known to be proper on the better 
authority of custom. But some will say, perhaps, that all this 
must be gone through, or the rules of syntax will not be under- 
stood. We answer, that ere such rules can possibly be compre- 
hended, the boy is able to do without them—he has already learnt 
every thing that is useful in a practical way, and books would 
add little else to his stock of knowledge, than a series of terms 
applicable to mental operations, with which he has long been fa- 
miliar. 

These remarks would hold true, it seems to us, even if we 
possessed an elementary work on the English language, precise- 
ly such as it ought to be; but in fact we have nothing like it. 
Murray’s is certainly a long way off; and so in every other we 
have met with—even Mr. Greenleaf ’s book, which has served us 
for text in these observations, is but a small approximation, 
though it is something. All have received a shape and tincture 
from foreign editions to a degree quite unwarranted by sound 
philosophy, and have thrown obscurity over a subject which 
might be simplified, we are persuaded, so as to become in a good 
measure intelligible, and to a certain extent, perhaps, useful. 
When thus much is actually performed, our objections will in 
part give way. 

Let it not be —— that we design to cast a sneer on gram- 
matical science. In our view it is a science of the highest dig- 
nity; but, at the same time, so extremely abstruse, as to be unfit 
for juvenile students. Rightly considered, the analysis of lan- 

age is an operation purely metaphysical, requiring the most 
difficult abstractions of thought, and a familiar acquaintance 
with the phenomena of intellect. It is an exercise peculiarly, 
not to say exclusively, adapted to mature and philosophic minds; 
and a proficiency in it is perhaps the best possible test of intel- 
lectual vigor. Indeed, the philosophy of language is so nearly 
allied to the philosophy of mind, that Horne Tooke, one of the 
most acute metaphysicians that ever lived, considered Locke’s 
essay on the understanding as nothing else than an essay on the 
nature and properties of words; and the more one reflects on the 
subject, the less paradoxical will the opinion seem. To be con- 
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vinced how deeply all this lies concealed in the recesses of intel- 

lect, we have only to look at the definitions of the various parts of 

speech, as laid down by grammarians; not one of which, after all 
the toil and cogitation bestowed on them, is rigidly aecurate. 
Take by way of illustration, what Murray says of the article, “a 
‘word placed before nouns to limit their signification; and what 
-he says of the adjective, “a word expressing some quality or prop- 
erty of anoun.” These definitions are not discriminative, for 
there are many words answering to both or to either—we may 
exemplify in the phrases “few men,’ “narrow minds,” and a 
multitude of others. Here the words few and narrow unquestion- 
ably limit the signification of the noun—therefore they are arti- 
cles; but they also express a quality or property, and therefore 
are adjectives. Or refer if you like to verbs. Here we are told 
‘ta verb is a word signifying to do, to be, or to suffer;” but look 
at that form of the verb paraded in all our books, “I am loved, 
thou art loved, he is loved.”” No one disputes that loved is here 
a verb; but who would contend that it signifies either “to do, to 
be, or to suffer?” Grammarians, we know, arrange the expres- 
sion under the category of suffering; but the classification is a 
droll one, to say the least. These examples will suffice to eluci- 
date—the case is the same with other parts of speech, and in 
short, with almost every thing our grammars contain. The se- 
cret of the business is this—grammatical distinctions reject the 
trammels of definition. When, therefore, children learn to dis- 
tinguish with passable accuracy, (as they sometimes do) one part 
of speech from another, it is not so much by aid of definition, as 
by means of numerous and varied examples. On these exam- 
ples they ruminate, and after a long process of induction, gradu- 
ally arrive at some notion, more or less just, of the true character 
of each separate class of words—a character impossible, perhaps, 
to be defined, yet not quite impossible to be conceived. 

Upon the whole, what we mean to say is this, that grammar 
is too occult a science to be taught to children with any hope of 
benefit at all proportionate to the fatigue and perplexity unavoid- 
ably incurred; and we much fear the intrinsic difficulties of the 
subject are such that it can never be brought down to a level 
with the capacity of youth. As the matter now stands, the 
whole is beyond. their reach—words, and rules, and definitions, 
‘to any amount, may be stored up in their memory, but know- 
ledge is not conveyed to their minds. 

We beg leave to avail of this occasion to offer a few remarks 
on another topic. There is one object, which, though embraced 
in all systems of education, is in all too much neglected—we 
mean the art of penmanship. We do not refer, however, to orna- 
mental penmanship, nor to the regular copy-hand, so called, but 
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to a graceful, easy, and quick running hand, such as would al- 
ways be serviceable in every vocation of life, yet such as even 
our mercantile classes, generally speaking, now seldom exhibit. 
* Do but see what a wretched figure most of our lads make at the 
desk, during the first three or four years of apprenticeship. They 
enter the counting house to learn the operations of commerce; 
but the little instrument, by which most of it is performed, and 
by which all is recorded, they have never learnt to handle. Ma- 
ny, it is true, can delineate legibly in a set of books, some, per- 
haps, elegantly—that is, when they take time for it, at the rate 
of five minutes per line. But put them on copying a letter, or 
stating an account—they will either consume half the day on a 
page, which is provoking enough, or will scrawl off something 
scarcely legible, which is far worse. The point of greatest im- 
portance in real business is despatch, and in aiming at this, neat- 
ness is wholly sacrificed; yet, as in some few instances we find 
the two qualities united, the thing is evidently feasible, and ought 
to be common. What is wanting is practice, and long practice— 
nothing else will do. The whole is an affair of imitation, depend- 
ing not at all on mind, but on the habitual exercise of certain 
muscles in a certain way. It is not so much an art to be acquir- 
ed, as a habit to be contracted. Now it seems to us that school 
is the very place where the necessary portion of time should be 
allowed for this purpose. In our belief nine boys out of ten 
might become masters, at farthest by the age of fourteen, of a 
business-like style of writing, combining neatness with despatch, 
and once attained it would seldom be lost. As before remarked, 
some attention is already given to writing in every school, and 
prizes are often awarded; but the matter is not attended to suf- 
ficiently, and the prizes all go to a stiff, showy kind of penman- 
ship, of very little importance—all which, we hold, is entirely 
wrong, and ought no longer to be tolerated. <a 
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«« And be these juggling fiends no more believ’d.’’ 


Ir it be the business of life to learn the wisdom of the wise, it 
is certainly necessary, at times, to understand the folly of fools; 
and in the inquiry we shall frequently figd them nearly allied— 
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loveliness and deformity often trace their origin to the same 
parents. A belief in supernatural agency has been common 
amongst all nations, and in every age of the world. Good and 
evil spirits have walked the earth, and taken a part in the affairs 
of men, and sometimes left their offspring, sharing mortal trials 
with immortal powers, and doing deeds above human efforts. 
Sometimes the belief was, that inspiration Was imparted to men 
from superior beings, and yet the mortal man remained the same. 
The gods spoke with human tongue and voice the wonders of 
another world, or the deeds of coming time. These beings, who 
were made the organs of inspiration, were often held in great 
fear and veneration amongst men, from the slave to the mighty 
monarch. The magicians, the soothsayers and the astrologers 
were members of the councils of eastern kings, and often kept 
the royal mind in as much ignorance as their common believers. 
The sources of their intelligence were closed to all but their own 
order, and a mysterious air was communicated to ordinary mat- 
ters of science. These magi were respectable for their virtues, 
as well as honorable in rank. In this twilight of intelligence, 
they indulged in the most fanciful theories and the wildest con- 
jectures. Nature had developed many of her wonderful proper- 
ties; and as there was but little known of the causes, there could 
be no definite line between that which was natural and that 
which was mysterious. As these learned men marked the courses 
of the stars, and held high converse with other worlds, they peopled 
them from their imaginations, and gave the celestial inhabitants, 
amongst higher properties of mind and form, passions and dispo- 
sitions like those incident to human nature. These theories were 
often beautiful, and in the absence of the knowledge of the true 
God, were, perhaps, of some advantage to mankind, for these 
beings of their own creation were, at first, as perfect and as just 
as they could make them. In watching the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and marking the progress of events, they fan- 
cied, and perhaps believed, that there was a connexion between 
them; hence all the absurdities of astrology. In noticing some 
of the phenomena of chemistry, they pursued their own fancies, 
instead of the slow and painful road of experiment, and run into 
all the absurdities of the afchymist. These things, which at 
some periods were harmless vagaries, at length degenerated in 
the most abominable quackeries. Amulets, talismans, and 
charms and enchantments of every kind, were made up to de- 
ceive the world. Every thing was tortured into some spell—let- 
ters were formed into Abracadabras, and minerals into combina- 
tions, to protect from evil spirits, and to charm others at will. 
Greece, probably, borrowed her mythology, her science, and her 
letters from Egypt, but having a purer taste, and more freedom 
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of thought, softened many of the coarse features of Egyptian 
learning. The monster-gods of the east were recast and repub- 
lished in forms of super-human beauty. The horned heads of 
Osiris and Isis were changed for Olympian Jupiter, for Apollo 
and the muses, and the fairies and dryads took the place of con- 
secrated serpents and crocodiles. The infernal regions were re- 
moddled, and, in the language of the present day, greatly im- 
proved. The malignant spirits were generally confined, and only 
suffered to go abroad on particular occasions, and tried and con- 
demned with some sense of justice. This new creation again 
degenerated, and pure and hallowed invocations were superseded 
by incantations and mysterious rites. The ancient cabala came 
into use, and the nature of the gods seemed changed. It would 
be an endless task to enumerate the superstitions of every age; as 
some of them are deeply incorporated into the knowledge of the 
present day, it may not be a useless labor to notice a few of 
them. Amongst other things, numbers were supposed to be sa- 
cred in their combinations, and often to make a type of impor- 
tant accidents or principles. One was a magic number, always 
the same and unchangeable, multiphed into uself produced nothing but 
itself, being indivisible and void of all parts. Nothing is before one, 
nothing is after one, and beyond ut is nothing. The number two had 
its honors—there were two sexes, two great lights, one to rule the day, 
the other the night, two kinds %, spirus, good and evil, two natures m 
man, mortal and immortal. he number three has been called a 
perfect number, for it represented a beginning, a middle and an 
end. The heathens gave many of their divinities triplex natures 
—Cerberus had three heads. When this number was received by 
christians into their creed, it lost nothing of its dignity. There 
are three great virtues in the christian code—faith, hope and 
charity; three states of the soul, of nature, law and grace; Christ 
was three days in the grave, and the belief of the great body of 
the christian world, is in the triune nature of Omnipotence, 
Four had less honor; but in the Pythagorean school, however, it 
was in high estimation. There are four principal elements—fire, 
water, air and earth—four seasons of the year—four rivers in 
paradise—and four also in hell; but above all, in many langua- 
ges, the name of Deity is in four letters, namely, Thet, Alla, 
Sire, Orsi, Abdi, Esar and Deus; also, four corners of the 
earth, and the four great winds which blow from them. The 
number five had no small claims for distinction, being half of the 
perfect number. Six derives its principal importance from six 
being the number of days in which God made the world and all 
that in it is. Seven has so many powers and virtues, and is so 
identified with every common superstition, that it would be tedi- 
ous toname them. The number eight derives its consequence 
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from the Pythagoreans. They considered it the number of jus- 
tice-and fulness, for many fanciful reasons. Nine has in every 
age had high honors—-Christians, Hindoos and Mahomedans, are 
fond of this number; with seven it is considered a climacter. 
At the ninth hour Christ gave up the ghost. Nine times, ac- 
cording to the Veda, has Brama appeared incarnate upon the 
earth. 

** Nine times have Brama’s wheels of lightning hurl’d 

His awful presence o’er the alarmed world; 

Nine times hath Guilt, through all his giant frame, 

Convulsive trembled as the Mighty came; 

Nine times hath suffering Mercy spared in vain— 

But Heav’n shall burst her starry gates again! 

He comes! dread Brama shakes the sunless sky 

With murmuring wrath, and thunders from on high! 

Heaven’s fiery horse, beneath his warrior form, 

Paws the light clouds, and gallops on the storm! 

Wide waves his flickering sword, his bright arms glow 

Like summer suns, and light the world below! 

Earth, and her trembling isles in Ocean’s bed 

Are shook, and Nature rocks beneath his tread!’’ 


The tenth is perfect. All others are only forms and multiplica- 
tions of this, ad infinitum. 

These superstitions, which are now scarcely to be traced, were 
used in worship, in argument, and in prophecy; and a skilful use 
of them sometimes averted calamity, and controlled even desti- 
ny. Amongst the Romans, there were some inferior spirits who 
practised incantations for small purposes, to vex a flock of lambs 
by looking upon them with an evil eye— 


‘*Nescio quis teneros oculus mihi facinat agnos:”” 


Or to disturb the quiet of domestic repose, by destroying the af- 
fections of the family circle; but notwithstanding there is a 
great sameness in the powers of every age of magic—yet modern 
witchcraft had its origin in the wild and sublime religion of the 
Druids, after all that gave it elevation had passed away. When 
Julius Cesar invaded Briton, he found the Druids in possession 
of all the learning of the Island, and retaining and using the 
greatest influence amongst the people. ‘They were, unquestion- 
ably, acquainted with the learning of-the east, and the philoso- 
phy of Pythagoras, but kept it or communicated it as a mystery. 
The organization was admirable; by a division of orders they 
kept each in its proper place. There were the vaceri, or priests; 
the bardi, or the poets; the eubages, or augurs; and the sarconi- 
dz, or the civil judges. The poets and judges had not, when 
Cesar landed, any thing to do with religion, but after a great 
proportion of the Druids were destroyed, the orders were in some 
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measure commingled. The Druids were found, also, in Gaul, but 
their principal place was in Briton, and when disturbed in the 
various parts of England, they fled to Mona, now the Isle of An- 
glesey, where they defended themselves for a considerable time, 
pursuing their devotions and rhapsodies, until the year 61, when 
they were nearly extirpated by the Roman arms. Their maxims’ 
and verse were never written, but conveyed by oral instruction 
to their pupils. Amongst their rites, the Druids practised incan-. 
tations, and healed diseases by magic and divination. The As- 
syrian Magi were in them, fashioned to the severe character of 
the north. Heaven, earth and hell were invoked in their worship, 
and human blood made an ingredient in their “potent spells;” 
still they bore the awful sanctity of wisdom in the deep inspira- 
tions of their prophecies, and retained their power by believing 
that their own rites were sacred, and by infusing this belief into 
others. 

The Druids, who escaped the sword of Rome, fled to Caledo- 
nia and Cambria, and were held in great respect by the people 
of those countries, but never regained their influence. The ma- 
gician Merlin, and the wizzard Michael Scot, were descendants 
of the Druids. The bardi who fled to Cambria, were at length 
destroyed by Edward 1. when he conquered that country. Gray, 
one of the first of modern poets, has given immortality to the 
event, by “The Bard,” a Pindaric ode. The last of the race, in 
the moments just before self-destruction, pours his curses on the 
royal murderer, while he recounts the glorious power of the mur- 
dered sons of minstrelsy and magic. 


*°On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Rob’d in the sable garb of Woe, 

With haggard eye the poet stood; 

(Loose his beard, and hoary hair 

Stream’d like a meteor to the troubled air,) 

And with a master’s hand and prophet’s fire 
Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

‘Hark how each giant oak and desert cave 

‘Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath! 

‘O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 
‘Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe; 
‘Vocal no more, sing Cambria’s fatal day, 

‘To high-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn’s lay. 


‘Cold is Cadwallo’s tongue, 

‘That hush’d the stormy main; 

‘Brave Urien sleeps upon his craggy bed: 
‘Mountains! ye mourn in vain © 

‘Modred, whose magic song 

‘Made huge Plinlimmon bow his cloud-topp’d head. 
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‘On dreary Arvon’s shore they lie, 
‘Smear’d with gore, and ghastly pale; 

‘Far, far aloof th’ affrighted ravens sail, 

*The famish’d eagle screams and passes by. 

‘Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

‘Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes, 

‘Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart, 

*Ye dy’d amidst your dying country’s cries——— 

*‘No more I weep. They do not sleep; 

*On yonder cliffs, a grisly band, 

*I see them sit; they linger yet, 

‘ Avengers of their native land; 

*With me in dreadful harmony they join, 

‘And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line. 


‘Weave the warp and weave the woof, 

‘The winding-sheet of Edward’s race; 

‘Give ample room, and verge enough 

*The characters of hell to trace. 

‘Mark the year, and mark the night 

‘When Severn shall re-echo with affright 

‘The shrieks of death thro’ Berkley’s roofs that ring, 
*Shrieks of an agonizing king! 


‘Now, brothers! bending o’er th’ accursed loom, 
‘Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratify his doom. 


‘Edward, lo! to sudden fate 

‘( Weave we the woof; the thread is spun) 
‘Half of thy heart we consecrate; 

‘(The web is wove; the work is done.’) 


‘Stay, oh stay! nor thus forlorn 

‘Leave me unbless’d, unpity’d here to mourn. 

‘In yon bright tract, that fires the western skies, 
*They melt, they vanish from my eyes. 

*But oh! what solemn scenes on Snowdon’s height, 
‘Descending slow, their glitt’ring skirts unroll! 
‘Visions of glory! spare my aching sight, 

*Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul!’ 

He spoke, and, headlong from the miountain’s height, 
Deep, in the roaring tide, he plung’d to endless night.’’ 


There were three orders of Druidcrses. The first were the 
most enlightened famales of the times, from distinguished fami- 
lies, who had taken the vow of celibacy, and lived in nunneries. 
These assisted in some parts of the worship, at all seasons, and 
had as great influence amongst the people as the vestal virgins 
had at Rome at the same period, or at an earlier age. The se- 
cond class were devotees, but married women, who probably 
came to the religious ceremonies at the full moon, or other stated 
times. The third class were drawn from lower orders of society, 
and acted as menials; but as they were constantly about the 
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others, it was necessary to admit them into the mysteries. They 
ag ang remembered forms, but did not understand principles. 

n the various attacks made upon the Druids at Mona, most of 
the first class were slain. They rushed on the swords of the sol- 
diers, with blazing torches, dishevelled hair and frantic mien, 
and courted death in every shape. Their shrieks often struck 
terror to the hearts of the Roman soldiers, and when heard at 
midnight along the sacred groves, were more terrible than the 
din of battle—they were infuriated females invoking the gods for 
vengeance. The second class either fled or fell with their hus- 
bands, while the third, neither objects of fear or vengeance, were 
allowed to escape, or were banished into Scotland or Wales, 
where they wandered and subsisted as they could, and with their 
labors mingled something of their quality, From these degene- 
rate Druidesses, Honorius, in his history of philosophy says, came 
our modern witches. His own words are, “and accordingly in 
Friesland, where there were anciently Druids, witches are now 
called Druids.” From these, also, came the weird sisters, whose 
incantations were sunk from the high calculations of the astrol- 
oger, or from the soothsayer’s careful watchfulness of nature, 
into a singular heterogenous mass of all abominable things. The 
course of the employment of these “foul and midnight hags,” is 
minutely described in Macbeth. 


“Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 
1 Witch. Where hast thou been, sister? 
2 Witch. Killing swine. 
3 Witch. Sister, where thou? 
1 Witch. A sailor’s wife had chesnuts in her lap, 
And mouncht, and mouncht, and mouncht:— 
Give me, quoth I. 
Aroint thee, witch! the rump-fed ronyon cries. 
Her husband’s to Aleppo gone, master 0’ the Tyger: 
But in a sieve I’ll thither sail, 
And, like a rat without a tail, 
F’ll do, I'll do, and I'll do. 
2 Witch. Vil give thee a wind. 
1 Witch. Thou art kind. 
3 Witch. And I another. 
1 Witch. I myself have all the other: 
And the very points they blow, 
All the quarters that they know 
I’ the shipman’s card. 
I will drain him dry as hay: 
Sleep shall, neither night nor day, 
Hang upon his pent-house lid; 
He shall live a man forbid: 5; 
Weary seven-nights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine: 
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Though his bark cannot be lost, 
Yet it shall be tempest-tost. 
Look what I have. 
2 Witch. Shew me, shew me. 
1 Witch. Here I have a pilot’s thumb, 
Wreck’d, as homeward he did come. [Drum within. 
3 Witch. A drum, a drum; 
Macbeth doth come. 
All. The weird sisters, hand in hand, 
Posters of the sea and land, 
Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace!—the charm’s wound up.”’ 


The manner of their making up the charm is horrible in 
thought, but in the representation it becomes ludicrous. 


“Thunder. Enter three Witches. 
1 Witch. Thrice the brinded cat hath mewed. 
2 Witch. Thrice; and once the hedge-pig whin’d. 
3 Witch. Harper cries;—’tis time, ’tis time. 
1 Witch. Round about the cauldron go; 
In the poison’d entrails throw. 
Toad, that under the cold stone, 
Days and nights hast thirty-one, 
Swelter’d venom sleeping got, 
Boil thou first i’ the charmed pot! 
All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
1 Witch. Fillet of a fenny snake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake: 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 
Adder’s fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard’s leg, and howlet’s wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a hell-broth, boil and bubble. 
All. Double, double toil and trouble, 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 
3 Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf; 
Witches’ mummy; maw, and gulf, 
Of the ravin’d salt-sea shark; 
Root of hemlock, digg’d i’ the dark; 
Liver of blaspheming Jew; 
Gall of goat, and slips of yew, 
Sliver’d in the moon’s eclipse; 
Nose of Turk, and Tartar’s lips; 
Finger of birth-strangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver’d by a drab, 
Make the gruel thick and slab: 
Add thereto a tyger’s chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 
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All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, burn; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2 Witch. Cool it with a baboon’s blood, 
Then the charm is firm and good.’’ 


In the latter ages of the world, since the introduction of the 
christian religion, most of the supernatural commerce with futu- 
rity has been confined to the old and ugly. Shakspeare, in the 
Temrest, makes a striking and beautiful contrast between the 
magician and the witch. Prospero, by long study— 


“ Neglecting worldly ends, all dedicate 
To closeness and the bettering of his mind’’— 


obtained the command of the winds and the waves, and a superi- 
ority over good and evil spirits, and used all for the purposes of 
justice and the preservation of purity. His appearance was that 
of wisdom, and his maxims were sage and virtuous. All his re- 
flections are full of moral beauty, and are tinged with the sweet 
melancholy of poetic genius. Nothing but his magnanimity ex- 
ceeds his love and solicitude for his fair daughter, and all his just 
resentments were lost in the genervsity of his character. This 
is a magnificent picture of the mighty magician of former days. 
The foul hag, Sycorax, was a witch of modern times. The off- 
spring of her mind and body were alike—her commands were 
earthy and abhorred, and her son, Catrpan, the essence of deform- 
ity. Who but Shakspeare could have drawn such supernatural 
beings so naturally? 

From the mountains of Scotland, or from an indigenous growth 
of superstition, witchcraft had, in England, gained such an alarm- 
ing height, as it was called, that a statute was passed — the 
crime in the thirty third year of the reign of Henry VIII., mak- 
ing it felony, without the benefit of clergy. Many miserable 
wretches suffered death under this law, but the evil was not di- 
minished by severity. In the reign of Elizabeth, a reverend 
prelate, Bishop Jewell, loudly descanted before her upon the 
prevalence of the crime, and attempted, by his harrangue, to 
awaken the fears of the queen; but she thought she knew as 
much as any old woman in her realms. This sermon was preach- 
ed in 1558. In 1584, Reginald Scot, a bold writer in the strong 
spirit of common sense, in his treatise on the “ Discoverie of 
Witchcraft,” made a complete detection of the wretched fallacy. This 
work, say the historians, had a good effect for a while, but King 
James, in 1597, wrote his work on “ Demonologie,” and the roy- 
al dupe to superstition had the most readers, and the good effects 
of Scot’s work were, in a great measure, lost. Persecutions still 
went on, and the old and ignorant perished by the infatuation in 
great numbers. , 
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Our ancestors, though a quiet and a religious people, brought 
with them all the prejudices of their kindred, as well as their 
own. Amongst these prejudices was that of a full beiief in witch- 
craft, and as soon as they began to make laws of a permanent 
nature for offences, this crime was considered as capital, and enu- 
merated the next after treason and murder in the records of the 
Old Colony, dated at New Plymouth, November 15, 1636, The 
language of the order, in defining the crime, is, ‘“‘Solemne compac- 
lion, or conversing with the divell, by way of witchcraft, conjuration, 
or the like.” But on a careful examination of all the Old Colony 
records, not a single indictment was found until the month of 
March, 1676, when Mary Ingham, wife of Thomas Ingham, of the 
town of Scituate, was indicted for bewitching Mehitable Wood- 
worth, daughter of Walter Woodworth, of the same place. The 
woman was not convicted, and no other case occurred until their 
union under the charter of William and Mary. In other parts of 
the present Commonwealth there were several trials, and some 
convictions. In Charlestown, in 1648, Margaret Jones was tried 
for a witch, and was executed—she was the first executed in 
New England. 

In 1651, Mary Parsons, of Springfield, was tried for witchcraft 
and murder. She was acquitted of the former, but found guilty 
of the latter crime. The next May, her husband, Hugh Parsons, 
was tried for witchcraft, and acquitted; but in three years after- 
wards, 1655, Mrs. Hibbins, wife of an assistant to the Governor, 
was tried, convicted and executed as a witch. Her death was 
deeply felt, as most persons considered her a woman of fine in- 
tellect and good character, This execution checked the infatu- 
ation for several years in this Commonwealth. Connecticut was 
the next in which it was found, It broke out there in 1662-71- 
73-83, and made no small disturbance—some were executed and 
some escaped. In 1679, it again appeared in Massachusetts, at 
Newbury—but nothing serious followed. In 1687, and the next 
year, the cry of witchcraft was again heard in Boston. The 
four children of John Goodwin were declared to be afflicted by 
an old Irish woman, who was tried and executed. This last case 
was four years before the delusion reached Salem, and it is im- 
possible for us to tell why that good town should bear the whole 
obloquy of the New England witchcraft, when she only followed 
the example of Boston, after it had been before her for thirty 

ears, 
‘ In most histories of delusions, the lower classes become fran- 
tic, and overwhelm the still small voice of the wise, but it was 
not so here. It began in respectable families, but the good 
sense of the commonality would a“ soon put it down, if divines, 
magistrates and statesmen had not aided the delusion by argus 
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ments from scripture, from the opinions of English judges, and 
from the learned nonsense of doctors of universities. Phipps, 
Stoughton, Mather, Hawthorn, and Norris, pursued witches as 
though they had been possessed by some evil spirits at war with 
the former; and after all their efforts, jurymen often stood out 
and took the responsibility of an acquittal upon their own conscien- 
ces, and when forced by authority to convict some poor wretch, 
repented of it, and threw the blame on the judges. One of the 
judges of that day had good sense enough to see the folly and 
wickedness of the course pursued, and after a struggle to stem 
the current, but in vain, retreated from the scene of iniquity. 
This man was Judge Saltonstall, of Haverhill. He deserves a 
monument more durable than brass—it will hereafter be erected. 

The friends of common sense and humanity, at this time, found 
a powerful advocate in Mr. Robert Calef, a merchant of Boston. 
He, like Reginald Scot, breasted the current of popular opinion, 
and incurred the resentment of the Mathers. His book, a peru- 
sal of which is now so refreshing, was burnt in the yard of Har- 
vard College, by the hands of the president of that institution. 
Calef published his work in England, in 1700, and it has lately 
been republished in Salem. 

After this thunder gust had discharged its hail and fire, the 
darkness was in some measure removed, but the clouds settled 
around the horizon, and often portended another storm, which, 
however, never came up; still the belief of witchcraft, though 
not so common nor so strong, in these very believers, continued 
down to a very late period, and perhaps at this moment is not 
entirely effaced from the minds of many, not the most ignorant 
of the community. The writer of this article remembers, in his 
short life, three persons, not only reputed, as many more have 
been, but absolutely believed by a great portion of the credulous, 
to have practised the arts of witchcraft. The first lived in New- 
buryport. She was a woman of extraordinary appearance—she 
was short, but stout; had a strongly marked face, large greenish 
eyes, prominent nose, and a large mouth, with a perfect set of 
double teeth all along her jaws—the grinders and incisiors were 
alike. Her voice was stentorian. She came to that town in 
1759 or 60, and was probably the appendage of a Scotch officer 
in Amherst’s army. Her aequirements and her address were 
such that she at once obtained a school, and received the honor- 
able appellation of Dame Hooper, and afterwards that of Madam 
Hooper. Her temper was excessively irrascible, and being rather 
restive under such confinement, she gave up her school, after she 
had formed a thorough acquaintance with the people. Her 
guesses were often so shrewd that some began to stare, and at 
length, as the wonders of her skill increased, pronounced her a 
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witch. This character being once fixed, she availed herself of 
the belief, to live upon the credulity of the public. The best in- 
formed felt no desire to quarrel with her, and others often pro- 
pitiated her good will with presents. She had access to every 
house, and made frequent visits to numerous families. The 
children bowed to her divinity as she entered the house of their 
parents, and she being well informed, astonished them with sage 
remarks. She was the most acute physiognomist I ever saw, 
and read the character even of a child at a glance. Her speech- 
es were short, striking, and, like those of the sybil, generally 
equivocal. An hundred of them are fresh in my memory at this 
moment, and are quite equal to those left us from the ancient 
oracles. She told fortunes, found lost goods, and was consulted 
on other subjects with gravity, by the sober part of the commu- 
nity. In her latter days she degenerated from her high standing, 
and beeame not only a fortune teller, but a bawd; yet such was 
the fear of this woman, that the grave fathers of the town, quick 
scented, and unequalled in their exertions to exterminate vice, 
did not dare assail her. The orgies of Bacchus and Venus were 
celebrated in her den, without the slightest dread of detection or 
pnnishment. It is true her habitation was on the farthest verge 
of the town, and where her Bacchantes could not disturb many. 
Boys ran past her house, if obliged to go that way in the even- 
ing, without looking about them. Old age at length came upon 
her, and her shrewd guesses no longer passed for fore-knowledge. 
Many who had often consulted her, and believed in her power, 
now thought that her league with the devil had run out—that 
she was a miserable wretch, polluted by infernal associates, with- 
out retaining a particle of their accursed knowledge. None but 
hags came near her, and she expired on a bed of filthy straw. 
The wardrobe she possessed on her arrival, was so abundant as 
to have lasted during her life. Padausoys, or brocades, made in 
the fashion of the day of her youth, were slovenly worn at all 
times. To this she added a deep cape bonnet—and this singu- 
lar costume assisted, no doubt, to keep up, in young minds, the 
belief that she was as different from other persons in her mind 
as in her outward appearance. 

The second of these weird sisters lived ina newly settled coun- 
try town, which had rapidly grown up. This woman, by a per- 
version of the most affectionate term in our language, was called 
Mother Danforth. She lived in a wild, remote from other people, 
but near a travelled road. Her habitation and herself were not 
unlike the abode of the witch described by Spencer, in his day, 


‘There in a gloomy, hollow glen, she found 
A little cottage, built of stickes and reedes, 
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In homely wise, and wall’d with sods around; 

In whieh a witch did dwell, in loathy weedes 

And wilful want, all careless of her needes.- 

So choosing solitarie to abide 

Far from all neighbours, that her devilish deedes 
And hellish arts from people she might hide, 

And hurt far off unknowne whomever she envide.”’ 


This harmless old woman was often charged with afflicting men, 
women and children, and playing off her pranks upon horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, and above all, on cats. The best authenticated sto- 
ries were told of her being seen in the air on a broomstick, and 
holding a sabbath, with others of her race, in a desolate island. 
Mother Danforth was the leader of the frightful band. None of 
those experiments, which often sent less careful witches to their 
long aceount, ever reached her—she was proof against every 
witch-killing process; she had been shot at, in the form of a cat, 
with silver bullets, but all to no effect—the hearts of the first- 
lings of the flock had been torn out while the lamb was still 
bleating, and its quivering entrails stuek full of needles and 
thrown into a heated oven; but she survived every power, and 
looked as well as ever. A young gentleman, who had not seen 
her from the age of twelve, until he had arrived to manhood, was 
on a visit to his friends, six or eight miles from her habitation— 
he found himself overtaken by night and a sturm, before he 
reached his place of destination; the roads were bad, the woods 
thick, and the flash of the lightning alone enabled him to see the 
path. At length, he heard a loud, but plaintive noise, like one 
calling to another in distress, and saw a light steadily moving to- 
wards him. He was on horseback, and the high spirited animal 
become almost frantic at the sight and sound; but obedient to 
the command of his master, he pushed on, and an old and with- 
ered female, with a woollen apron thrown over her head, and a 
blazing torch in her hand, made her appearance in the pathway. 
She was instantly asked what in the name of heaven brought her 
at this place in such a night? Her answer was simple, but affect- 
ing—“My two little grand children went into the woods after the 
cow, which didn’t come home in season, and are both lost; and 1 
took a torch, and have been all through the low grounds, to find 
them.”? The water was streaming from her grey hairs, and she 
was crying and sobbing, ‘as though her heart would break.’ The 
gentleman instantly recognized the features. of Mother Danforth 
in the afflicted grandmother, and at once preposed her mounting 
behind him, She had been a famous rider in her day, and ven- 
tured to accept the offer. The horse was ranged alongside of a 
windfall, from which the old woman mounted. The gentleman 
took the torch in his hand, and moved slowly on towards the hut, 
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about two miles from the place where he had taken her up. The 
gentleman called the old woman by name; which she thought, in- 
deed, a piece of witchcraft—and he endeavored to console her, 
by assuring her that her grand children could not be lost. The 
woods, he said, were not sufficiently large now to lose them in, 
as they once were, when she first settled in that place—that a 
few hours of daylight would bring them home. She was quiet 
until they came near the hut, when she burst into a fit of ecsta- 
cy, tinged with a little of the tone of vexation, and exclaimed— 
“The brats are safe; dont you hear them call me?” The cow, 
too, had found her way home, and all were happy. The gentle- 
man entered the cabin, and waited until the shower had passed 
away—a few shillings distributed amongst the group, made them 
the happiest of mortals. The visiter left them, belheving in witch- 
craft; for he found there was a sorcery in parental tears, which 
had made him associate with, and protect and soothe age, ugli- 
ness, and infamy. 

The last was Moll Pitcher, of Lynn; but she was so well 
known to most persons, that their recollections will be better 
than any description. She had the thin lips, the arched eye- 
brows, the chappy finger, and that shrewdness which have so of- 
ten been the characteristics of those who have deceived the 
world by pretending to tell fortunes, or to find lost goods. It 
can do no harm to amuse ourselves by the history of any delu- 
sion when it has passed. The age of reason has come, and su- 
perstition is now shaking from her raven wing, the last dew drop 
swept from the fens of ignorance, and the light of knowledge has 
broke the enchanter’s wand and the sorcerer’s cup. The delu- 
sion has not only passed from the high places of intelligence, but 
the “ laughing loves” of the nursery amuse themselves with tales 
of the credulity of former days. 


USEFUL ARTS, INVENTIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


In our first number on this subject, (page 25,) we observed, 
in substance, that a very serious, and almost insurmountable ob- 
stacle, existed to our bringing before the public many of the 
most important improvements in the useful arts, which have 
been the result of American ingenuity. The moment one of the 
good citizens of our great confederated republic has invented a 
something, which he guesses is ““new and useful,” or which may 
serve as an apology for a patent, he proceeds to bury his secret 
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in the patent office at Washington. Here it is about as effectu- 
ally secluded from the public in general, as if it were sealed up 
in the corner stone of the Bunker Hill monument, and not a word 
said about it at the time of its deposite. Ii is true that a des- 
cription or specification of the invention is not only filed in the 
patent office, but either the whole, or at least what is deemed 
the most material part of said description, is issued with the let- 
ters patent, and delivered to the patentee, or his assigns, agent, 
substitute or attorney. The person or persons with whom this 
deposite of the patent secret (which should be styled private mono- 
poly) is lodged, usually considers it as a private document, and nei- 
ther the public nor any other individuals have any right to a know- 
ledge of its contents. It is true that a description of the inven- 
tion, and a model, (in cases in which a model shall be deemed 
necessary by the Secretary of State) are recorded and lodged in 
the patent office—and we believe the models, &c., are open to 
inspection; but copies of the specifications are not published, nor 
permitted to be taken, during the period for which the patent 
monopoly was granted, without license from the patentee. Such 
at least is the impression we have of this matter, derived from 
some circumstances which occurred not many years since, rela- 
ting to a contemplated publication of certain American patented 
inventions. If we are wrong, we should be happy to stand cor- 
rected. 

The reason assigned for not publishing patented inventions, 
nor permitting copies to be taken, except under the restrictions 
above-mentioned, is, as we have before intimated, that many of 
our patentees contemplate obtaining patents in Great Britain, 
France, &c., and are apprehensive that descriptions or specifi- 
cations made public im this country, may enable those who are 
not the inventors, to “steal a march on them,” by obtaining pa- 
tents in Europe for such inventions. This may be a good reason, 
but the practice of burying inventions in the patent office, is at- 
tended with some disadvantages, which we shall briefly advert to. 

Dr. Thornton, of the United States patent office, has very 
laudably published, and taken, we believe, much pains to circu- 
late, a pamphlet, containing information to facilitate the mode 
of acquiring patents, &c., from which the following is an extract: 

“Before an application be made for a patent, | would advise 
the inventor to examine well the dictionaries of the arts and sci- 
enees, the repertories of the arts, and other publications that 
treat of the mechanic arts, to endeavor to ascertain if the inven- 
tion be new; also, to make inquiry of scientific characters, 
whether or not the invention or discovery be practicable. These 
previous inquiries will sometimes prevent great trouble, and save 
the expense of much time, labor and money; for a patent does 
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not confer rights where just claims do not exist; and as there is 
at present no discretionary power to refuse a patent, (except in 
the cases of interfering claims, till such claims have been settled 
by a reference) even where no just claim exists, it may appear 
proper to caution the purchaser of patent rights against the sup- 
position, that the invention patented, is always valuable, or new, 
or that it interferes with no previous patent. The respectable 
names of the President, the Secretary of State, and Attorney 
General, are requisite to give validity to a patent; but ought 
never to be considered as evidence of the originality of the inven- 
tion. The issuing of patents is grounded, not only on a desire to 
promote the progress of useful arts, but also, to prevent the loss of 
valuable secrets; for many have been buried with the inventors, 
previous to the organization of this system of protection for the 
property of talent, mind and genius. Formerly, the arcana of 
any profession were withheld from the tyro; his initiation was 
gradual and secret; and the caution with which inventors work- 
ed, to prevent the infringement of unprotected rights, confined 
many important inventions to limits too narrow to materially 
benefit the inventors or the world; at present, the law grants a 
monopoly to the inventor for a limited time, provided the art, in- 
vention, discovery, or machine, be truly explained, deposited, 
and recorded, for the benefit of mankind, when the time limited 
has expired; and the patent is not only an evidence that the in- 
ventor has formally confided his secret to the public, but also a 
declaration of the protection of the right from infringement— 
nevertheless, of the infringement of the right by others, a jury 
of the country is only competent to decide.” 

This is very well in Dr. Thornton, who deserves well of in- 
ventors for his advice and admonitions. But when “the inventor 
has formally confided his secret to the public,” the said many- 
headed gentleman has but slender means for obtaining a peep at 
this secret. If any imdividual, composing a part of the great 
body politic, should be allowed to fumble among the files and re- 
cords of the patent office, and enjoy a glance at the models 
thereof, this liberty, will, in most cases, prove as we wy 4 to 
the searcher, as would a license to fish for pearls in the Red Sea. 
The specifications, models and drawings, require to be studied, 
not merely looked on, and looked over or overlooked. Supposing 
Mr. A. B., residing five hundred miles, or more, from the patent 
office, has, or thinks he has, invented or discovered something 
‘new and useful,’ for which he proposes to solicit letters patent; 
he follows Dr. Thornton’s directions to a tittle, examines dic- 
tionaries and repertories of arts, &c., and consults as many sci- 
entific characters as he can have access to, without too much 
expense. He concludes, after such examinations and consulta- 
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tions, that his invention is patent-worthy—that he is about to 
benefit the public, as well as acquire fame and fortune by his in- 
genuity. He spends a great deal of time and money in maturing 
his invention, and making the requisite specification, models, 
drawings, &c. He sends these evidences of his ingenuity, and 
foundations of his supposed future wealth and respectability, 
under cover to the Secretary of State, to the patent office, “and 
as there is, at present, no diseretionary power to refuse a pa- 
tent,” except as before mentioned, Mr. A. B. obtains his patent 
of course. He then proceeds to make machines, sell licenses 
under his patent, &c. Soon afterwards, however, he learns, to 
his utter astonishment, that one Mr. B. C., who resides at the 
other end of the Union, has, six months, or six years before, ob- 
tained a patent, of which that of A. B. is but a fac simile—that 
he, the said A. B. has, all this time, been an unweeting trespass- 
er on B. C’s. property; and may be compelled by law, to pay to 
said B. C. ‘‘a sum that shall be at least equal to three times the 
price for which he has usually sold or licensed to other persons 
the use of the said invention.”* Indeed every machine made, 
used or vended, or license sold under a patent, which is not well 
founded—which is not “‘new and useful,” or trespasses on a prior 
invention, operates as a fraud on individuals, as well as on the 
community. Promissory notes, given for a patent right which is 
in any way defective, cannot be collected, ‘for that whereas,” 
as the lawyers say, they “had not a valuable consideration.” — 
They were given for a patent right, which is void or voidable; 
and though the patentee may, in foro conscientia, be perfectly in- 
nocent, yet, in fore judien, he is guilty of fraud. 

The above-mentioned hazards, liabilities and disabilities ope- 
rate as serious drawbacks on the ingenuity of American inven- 
tors. In consequence of the difficulty, and often the impossibility 
of tracing the paths of preceding patentees, they not only stray 
on forbidden grounds, but take possession of property which does 
not belong to them. The remedies for this evil are easily pre- 
scribed, though, perhaps, not so easily applied. We have only to 
follow the examples of certain older nations, which, though not 
always proper for our imitation, in this respect are praiseworthy, 
In Great Britain and in France, the names, places of residence, 
and, at least, brief descriptive. sketches of the nature and object 
of the inventions and discoveries of patentees, are given in peri- 
odical publications, such as the Repertory of Arts, Tilloch’s 
Magazine, Nicholson’s Journal, &c. in London; Archives des 
Découvertes et des Inventions Nouvelles, Annales de |’Industrie 
Nationale, &c. in Paris. The specifications of those patents 
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which are thought of most importance, and bid fair to be of the 
greatest public utility, are given at large, with the requisite cuts 
for explanation, in those works. These publications are benefi- 
cial to the public and to patentees, by shewing where, and of 
whom, new and useful inventions may be obtained; and beneficial 
to inventors, who have patents in contempiation, by shewing 
what has been effected in those arts to which their inventions 
relate and are intended to improve. Likewise the Repertory of 
Arts has, of late, published a retrospect of inventions and dis- 
coveries, pointing out the supposed merits and defects of patents; 
and giving the opinions of the reviewers with regard to clashing 
claims of recent and former patentees. These reviews may be 
sometimes erroneous, but they add to the mass of information, 
and by shewing inventors what has been done, enable them the 
better to determine what may be done for the improvement of 
those arts which compose the foundation, as well of national, as 
of individual prosperity. 

A publication in this country, similar to the Repertory of Arts, 
which should give specifications or other notices of the “arcana” 
of the patent office, would, we think, be of great value to the 
community in general, and greatly subserve the interests of art- 
ists, mechanics, &c. If any thing is apprehended from divulging 
the secrets of those inventors who wish to take patents in Eu- 
rope for inventions, &c., patented here, such inventions might re- 
main sub rosa; and no inventions published without permission of 
the patentee, or his assigns, excepting those for which the term 
of monopoly has expired. The names and places of residence of 
all patentees should, however, be published monthly, as in Eu~ 
rope, with such sketches of their inventions as may enable those 
who feel a particular interest in them, to obtain any information 
from the patentees which they may think proper to communi- 
eate. Such publications ought to be esteemed as part of the 
consideration of the patent monopoly; for the public cannot cor- 
rectly be said to be put in possession of the principles of an in- 
vention, (which is, or ought to be, the sine qua non of a patent,) 
if those principles are buried in the records of an office like the 
manuscripts of Herculaneum, to be dug out by future and more 
fortunate generations, | 

Some persons, of great and deserved eminence as legal and 
scientific characters, have been opposed to patent inventions, 
and to granting any privilege consequent to having “ invented 
any new and useful art, machine, manufacture, or composition of 
matter, or any new and useful improvement on any art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter.”* But in Great Britain 
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and France the experience of many years has abundantly tested 
the utility of granting that kind of premium, which a patent af- 
fords to the inventors of new and useful arts. Many patent in- 
ventions, which are plausible in theory, fail in application to 
ractice. But even from such failures, eventual benefit results. 
t is useful for men of science, and young artists, to know what. 
attempts at improvement have wholly, or in part, failed in their 
objects, as well as to obtain correct and specific information re- 
lative to those which have succeeded. Besides, the rewards: 
which a patent monopoly proffers to the ingenious inventor, are 
the most equitable of all possible premiums for ingenuity. The 
amount of the remuneration is in proportion to the utility and 
consequent sale of the patented article, and the public receives 
benefit by the same means which enrich the successful patentee. 
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HILAIRA....A TALE. 






Her heart was broken and she lived in death, 
To reason lost, to happiness and love. 
One lonely light in memory’s shadowy vault 
Burned ’mid the ruins of fond hopes, and threw 
Dim rays and fitful o’er her darkened mind; 
It was her fatal love—the holy flame, 
That lived through loneliness and misery, 
Desertion and reproach, unquenched, fore’er 
Gleaming o’er darkness, solitude and death. 
In the dark depths of her lone heart, there dwelt 
Affection undiminished for the one 
Unworthy, whom she worthily had loved 
In youth’s ecstatic spring-time, and it grew 
By the decay of every other joy, 
Till madness blotted memory’s dreadful scroll, 
And love became her being. She was lost 
To former friends and every mortal thing 
That claimed regard in other days, and nought 
Could wake her spirit from its torpid sleep 
Save MARIANO’s name; but then the flash 
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Poetry. 


Of her quick glancing eye, the sudden start, 
The glow of cheek and brow, the heaving swell 
Of palpitating bosom, plainly told 
What magic talisman was in a word. 

But, oh! ’twas cruel to arouse her thus; 

The charm had lost its virtue, though the power 
Abided still; the circle of past joys 

She followed round, but yet no hope appeared 
Within the accursed ring, and he who chained 
The victim there would never more return. 

She once was queen of virgin beauty’s throng, 
And shone amid them all—a radiant form, 

Like impearled ruby in the azure zone 

Of morning’s maiden chantress, when she breathes 
Upon the waving clouds of snowy hue, 

And paints their wreathing folds with richest light. 
Her diamond eye gleamed like the evening star, 
With passion mellowed by the innocence 
Of her pure nature, and her heart o’erflowed 
With kindliest feelings, while adoring crowds 
Dealt forth their praises in most winning speech; 
None gained, however, what all desired; she loved 
And thought herself beloved, and not a wish 
Strayed from the words that bound the lovely maid 
To Mariano, Count of Calderow. 

But in the heart where virtue bears no rule, 

Love dwells not long, if ever; and the time 
Soon came, when left by him alone whom most 

She loved on earth, Hilaira wept and mourned 
In solitary wretchedness, as passed 

The long, long days of vain expectancy. 

Those eyes, that once commanded thrilling hearts, 

Grew dim with tearful watching, and the soft 

Rose light of beauty faded into wan 

And ghastly paleness, and her spirit fell 

From the bright throne of its creative joys, 

In the faint sickness of expiring hope. 

Years came and went, and still her yearning heart 

Pictured the penitence of its dear lord, 

And coming scenes of joy;—’tis very hard 

To sink from blessedness to dark despair! 

She lingered long o’er fancy’s dreams, and loved 






















Poetry. 


To hoard the faintest images of past 
Endearments, as good augury of those 

To come; and she would haunt each pleasant scene 
Of by-gone blisses, and mistake the wild 
And fevered pulses of a breaking heart 

For sound of Mariano’s step.—At last 

Her o’erfraught spirit trembled on its throne, 
*Mid gathering darkness and fantastic shapes 
Of things indefinite, and slowly grew 

Fainter and fainter, till it sunk in gloom— 
Hilaira’s light of life and love was quenched! 
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Gifted beyond the common lot of man 
In all that clothes this life with joys, or fits 

Immortals for another—robed in gold, 

Honored, obeyed, caressed, and raised to power— 

The nation’s boast—the admiring monarch’s pride— 

Still Mariano grovelled with the worms 

In every base propensity, and cast 

Pleasure’s choicest gifts before the dregs of earth? 

He ran the circle of all vice and crime, 

Revelled on innocence, and jeered at woes 

A fiend might pity; and delighted most 

When wreaking ruin on the holiest things, 

Stung by regret and maddened by remorse, 

The losel’s haunt became his refuge; night ; 
Blushed o’er his nameless deeds of sin and shame, - 
While ’mid his mirth and merriment, with loud 

Curses and imprecations fell, he stilled 

The mental lips that whispered his reproach. 

Crushed ’neath the weight of his own sins, and piercéd 

By arrows poisoned in his victims’ blood, 

Lost Mariano ran the madman’s race; 

Vice chased his beggar steps—contempt and scorh 

And hatred followed him—and horrid forms 

Of guilt and vengeance goaded on the proud 

Abandoned losel to the work of death; 
He died unpardoned by a God or man— 
His grave unnamed, unvisited, unknown!. 






























Hilaira yet breathed on the earth; but long 
Before, to all the hopes of life, she died-' 
Hes-soul abode in darkness, unillumed, 






Poetry. 


Save transiently by fitful gleams that showed 
The density of gloom; she was alone 

In the vast universe, without a link 

That bound her to the earth—without a mind 
To frame a prayer to Heaven—oh, woful state! 
But her’s was Woman’s love—a fire that burns 
For good or ill eternally, unquenched 

By sorrow, and undimned by wrong; in death 
It glows the brightest, and in Heaven it sheds 
Its own pure radiance o’er eternal bliss. 
Hilaira’s woes have ended now; she sleeps 
Beneath San Mark’s cathedral shrine, afar 
From him she loved so fatally—and o’er 

Her tomb have masses long been said, to rest 
Her sore afflicted soul, and thither throng 
Virgins with gifts of flowers to Beauty’s Queen. 


TO MELANCHOLY. 


Pale child of sorrow—wmistress of my heart ,— 
There reign alone and bid vain joy depart:— 
The mellow shades, that coming evening brings, 
When from his couch, retiring Phoebus flings 
His parting rays, and veils himself from sight, 
In fleecy curtains fringed with golden light: 
Gives balmy sadness to the cheerless breast, 

No more with uncongenia] cares opprest, 

That drinks again, its well remember’d woes, 
As earth the dew, that from its bosom rose. 


When busy care assails the mind in vain: 

When honor triumphs o’er the Just of gain: 
When vanquish’d passion, rear’d in vice’s school, 
Submits to reason’s sober, wiser, rule: 

When hope, that dancing meteor’s seen no more: 
And folly’s dreams of grandeur, all are o’er: 
When guilty pleasure’s suicidal blast, 

And roaring joy’s last echoing note is past: 





Poetry. 


When wisdom’s silent whispers round me play, 

Soft as the breeze that fans the closing day; 

My pensive spirit yields to thy control, 

And loves the mental twilight of the soul. , 


In that calm hour, from worldly troubles free; 
My solemn thoughts, I consecrate to thee.— 
Life’s faded charms no more their smiles impart, 
And e’en its sorrows too, have lost their smart: 
Sooth’d the keen anguish of the tortur’d mind, 
In milder gloom, I leave its griefs behind: 
Ambitious only ofsthe glorious prize, 
That crown the good, in realms beyond the skies; 
Where holy joys perpetual anthems sing, 
And pleasure blooms in one eternal spring. 

IV ANHOE. 





REMORSE. 


The caterpillar of the breast 
That steals its sweets away, 

And makes the tranquil hours of rest 
As sleepless as the day— 


The worm that bites the human flower 
And o’er its tendrils gropes, 
Averting every healing shower 
And withering its hopes— 


That demon-insect would’st thou know 
That stings till life is gone?— 

*Tis black Remorse, sin’s curse below 
When happiness hath flown. 
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South America. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue Quarterly Review has attained an ascendancy over the 
minds of men, which has generally been exercised with candor 
and moderation. It would be both hopeless and undesirable to 
attempt to diminish its influence; hopeless, because the most 
consummate talents, eloquence and learning, are engaged in its 
support; and undesirable, because its principles are generally 
sound, and their propagation beneficial. But respect for the 
general character of its writers and their productions, will not 
give a license to their errors and calumpies; we should be as in- 
dependent in resisting the wanton attacks of their reviewers, as 
of their politicians; and doubtless a manly and virtuous struggle 
with the supercilious literati will be no less successful, than with 
the armies and navies of England. Our swords have taught their 
government a lesson of forbearance; our pens must repeat it up- 
on their scholars. 

It cannot be necessary for the reviewers to support their own 
church and state by abusing ours; and yet, from their continued 
sarcasms, sneers and misrepresentations, one would suppose they 
believed that the existence of every thing honorable in England, 
depended upon debasing every thing in America. Having for 
years slandered North America, until there is neither variety nor 
novelty in their reproaches, they now fall upon South America. 
The sufferings, the righteous cause and undaunted persever- 
ance of the South Americans, present a powerful claim to the 
sympathy and alliance of the British nation. To the legitimate 
sovereigns of the continent, the rebellions in America are doubtless 
offensive; but common principles of government, commercial re- 
lations, and mutual interests, unite the people of England to the 
new powers in America. A friendly relation with all America is 
unquestionably the true policy of England. How, then, does it 
happen, that the Quarterly Review, in a certain sense the organ 
of the ministry, pours upon the South the same obloquy with 
which it has so long visited North America. Is it because legit- 
imacy is growing fashionable in London? Does it gratify the 
vulgar taste of the English to reproach other nations? Or do 
the reviewers believe in the exploded doctrine, that men and 
beasts grow smaller and degenerate in America? Whatever may 
be the motives for their detraction, we are bound, at least, to 
stand upon the defensive, and should ever be justified in return- 
ing volley for volley. But it is dangerous to excite in the people 
of England and America, a hatred of each other; for it would, 
sooner or later, be inflamed into wars, disastrous and terrible to 
both, and compared with which, the contests of Rome and Car- 
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thage would be but a miniature exhibition of carnage. These 
considerations should check our resentments, repress our nation- 
al antipathies, and induce us to cultivate a spirit of forbearance 
and accommodation. It is hoped that the writers in England 
will grow more just and liberal, and that the people of America 
will not be thoroughly alienated by their unjust detractions. — 

We now come to the inadmissible dogmas of the Quarterly. 
They are scattered plentifully over their pages on every suitable 
occasion, but one passage, extracted from the December number 
of 1824, will sufficiently show them. In a review of Mrs. Gra- 
ham’s voyage to Brazil, is the following condemnation of our 
southern neighbors, which is equally groundless, false and mali- 
cious. 


** We had indulged the hope and even the expectation, that the establish- 
ment of independent, free and practically good governments, in the western 
hemisphere, would be an augmentation of the sum of human felicity. We had 
overlooked the materials of which it was to be composed, for the sake of the 
beauty of the edifice, which our imaginations had pictured. Those materials 
have been drawn from their quarries, have been tried, and found utterly unfitted 
for either foundation or superstructure. In South America, we see no termi- 
nation to the contests that we can contemplate without pain. Whether the 
communities of Spanish origin in that division of America, shall be reduced to 
the savage condition of the settlements of Paraquay, since the abolition of the 
Jesuits, or to that of the negro population of St. Domingo; or whether, after still 
further exhaustion and depression, they may be induced, in despair, to throw 
themselves again at the feet of Spain—in any case, we see nothing tq console 
humanity for the tremendous evils to which the conflict has given birthh We 
would wish to indulge the hope of a better fate for Mexico, but with regret we 
feel those hopes gradually become fainter and fainter.’” 


Here is no mincing, no abatement whatever. The South 
Americans are either to become savages or negroes, or throw 
themselves again in despair at the feet of Spain! There was 
some hope for Mexico, but it grows fainter and fainter! Itur- 
bide is beheaded, and there is little or no chance for kings and 
emperors in Mexico! The reviewers acknowledge there is much 
comfort in the situation of Brazil! It is still a kingdom, under 
the royal princes of Braganza! But the rest of South America 
will be reduced to the savage condition of Paraquay, since the 
abolition of the Jesuits! Surely legitimacy has thorough going ad- 
vocates in England. Alexander and Ferdinand should distribute 
stars and ribbons among their faithful adherents, the reviewers. 
If not already knighted, they have bent the knee to the mon- 
archs and sworn to become thewr men of life and limb, and terrene honor. 

And what is there so appalling in the situation and prospects 
of South America? Our government was the first to recognise 
their independence, to rejoice in their dismemberment, to enter. 
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into amicable relations with them, and to assure them of our suc- 
cour against the threatened invasions of the holy alliance. Have 
we been so egregiously duped and deceived, as to take so lofty a 
ground, to indulge so sincere a joy in behalf of a people, who are 
soon to be reduced to a savage or negro population, or to submit 
the neck again to Spain? No; we were not somistaken. The 
reviewers have defamed them, and their defamation will increase 
our joy for their success. The reviewers should have learned 
from the experience of all history, that the spirit of freedom 
transforms slaves into men—that the contest for freedom trans- 
forms men into heroes—and that the possession of freedom hu- 
manizes, refines and ennobles the character. 

Looking at South America, as it was in 1806, and as it now is, 
instead of finding cause for reproach and despair, there is infinite- 
ly more reason for encouragement, than could have been antici- 
pated. Nothing could be more arbitrary than the laws of Indies, 
by which the provinces of South America were governed under 
Spain, except the Council of the Indies, by which those laws were 
executed. Under the oppression of these instruments of tyranny, 
more hateful, if possible, than the inquisition, the colonies were 
reduced to the most abject slavery. The court of Madrid, and 
the rulers in America, were only characterised by intrigue, ca- 
price, bribery and extortion. The prosperity and happiness of 
the colonists were never consulted. They were forbid to trade 
with foreigners under penalty of death. Manufactories were pro- 
hibited. All their commerce was carried on in a few licensed 
ships, despatched annually in two fleets under convoys, denomi- 
nated the galleons and the flota, both of which were obliged to 
deposite their cargoes in two ports only, Vera Cruz and Porto 
Bello.* At these ports only were the provinces suffered to im- 
port and export their goods. The supplies were intentionally 
limited, in order to extort the greater price and profit. The 
mines were only cultivated; agriculture was discouraged. The 
exactions, taxes and tithes, were iniquitous and oppressive. The 
Alcavala was levied on all sales and purchases, however trifling. 
The king reserved to himself one fifth of all the gold and silver 
produced in the colonies. Tobacco, salt, gunpowder and quick- 
silver, were royal monopolies. Offices, ecclesiastical and civil, 
were sold to the highest bidders. All contracts were written on 
stamped paper, which cost from six dollars to six cents per sheet. 
The ignorance and credulity of the people were imposed upon by 
papal bulls. Whoeyer purchased them were absolved from all 
crimes except heresy. By them departed souls were rescued 
from purgatory, and thieves were released from the obligation of 


*North American Review, July, 1824. 
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réstoring stolen goods to their owners. The hierarchy consumed 
the wealth of the provinces. The salaries of many bishops were 
sixty, seventy ayd eighty thousand dollars. The inquisition was 
established with nearly the same powers as in Spain. Education 
was systematically opposed. 

Such is an imperfect enumeration of the evils and abuses of 
the Spanish government. If the quarterly reviewers had said, 
that when “at the feet of Spain,” South America was then in a 
“savage condition,” that its population was then “negro,” the 
invective might have been warranted. But now, when it has 
broken the bands of oppression, and is forming free governments, 
encouraging industry, and founding seminaries of learning, to be 
denounced and misrepresented by English reviewers, (at the very 
time too that the English government is pursuing an entirely dif- 
ferent, a conciliatory and magnanimous policy towards these 
new States) is both cruel and unaccountable. 

Doubtless there is cause for apprehension. Tyranny, super- 
stition and ignorance have reigned so long over this fair portion 
of the world, that liberty and learning will have much to contend 
with. But when we remember what they have already done, 
that they have acquitted themselves bravely in the battles of 
their country, that they have established free and representative 
governments, that they have reformed many abuses; when we 
estimate the example of North America, the general spirit of 
inquiry which distinguishes the age in which we live, the influence 


of the press, and of education, we feel assured in the belief, that 
South America is destined to be free and independent; and on 
freedom and independence we may safely predicate learning, 


wisdom and happiness, 


I. 


RESIGNATION....A FRAGMENT. 


Ix my customary but retired walk, I lately met a man of seri- 
ous and dejected countenance; and in whose expression I read 
deep anxiety, yet without marks of guilt or misanthropy. He 
was of middling stature and erect in his gait—past the meridian 
of fife, but not discovering the debilities of age. 1 had known his 
person many years, but was not confident that he recognised me, 
for our acquaintance had never been very intimate. I therefore 
did not address him, though I probably discovered some inclina- 
tion of doing it. And when I bowed, he returned it with an ex- 
pressive and friendly look, which indicated the general benignity 
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of his character, by which he had long been distinguished; but 
which, at the same time, impressed me deeply with the convic- 
tion, that an unusual concern lay heavy at his heart. I recol- 
lected that he was always sedate and sober in his deportment, 
and although without hauteur, yet more taciturn and retiring 
than most men. I had not met him before for several years, in- 
deed, yet I was certain it was the neighbor whom formerly I 
knew. I turned to gaze on him again; but was unable to catch 
his countenance, for he passed on with steady step and in a med- 
itating mood; not recollecting, as I opined, that he had passed 
one whom once he had known. 

My respect for his character, and my regard for his happiness, 
induced me to reflect upon the present condition of a man, who 
appeared so much a subject of melancholy or of worldly disap- 
pointment. I perceived, indeed, no indications of guilt, which 
sometimes weigh down the soul, and give dejection to the coun- 
tenance: but-I did perceive, as I thought, strong marks of anxi- 
ety; and I was convinced that some unusual concern was preying 
upon his manly spirit. I had known him in his days of prosperity. 
Great riches he never possessed; but I never knew him to he the 


slave of avarice or pleasure. He was public spirited, hospitable, 
generous; and an active member of various literary and religious 
societies. Now, I perceived, if not cast down, he was troubled; 
if not in despair, yet he was dejected; if not misanthropic, yet 


he felt—so I read his feelings in his look—that the world was 
selfish, unkind, unjust. My sensibility was excited, and I wished 
to learn more of the history of one, whom I once knew in com- 
petency, and in whom I felt an uncommon interest. 

He belonged to an ancient and not obscure family. His pre- 
decessors were men of patriotism and virtue. He received a 
public education, and acquired for himself a reputation for disin- 
terestedness, and a chastened zeal for religion. His immediate 
ancestor was in the meridian of life, when the great struggle for 
liberty and independence began. He disposed of his property, 
which was connected with navigation, loaned the proceeds to the 
State, and leaving a large family to subsist upon his ‘few pater- 
nal acres,’ he joined the military standard of his country; nor 
resigned the character of a soldier till the joyful tidings of peace 
were heard, and America was acknowledged a free and independ- 
ent nation. But, like many others who had assisted in securing 
the freedom of his country, he returned to his family destitute 
and poor. The State was unable to give him the just reward of 
his services, or to pay the debt which it owed him. And before 
its credit was established, and its means became efficient, he was 
obliged to alienate his claims upon the public, for the immediate 
support of his family, at one tenth of their nominal amount. 
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But with a good education, the son hoped to pass through the 
world with some respectability. It is believed, he has not been 
very ambitious, or very extravagant in his expectations of pres- 
ent wealth and honors. United to an amiable and intelligent 
woman, and with a large family of children, he could not, how- 
ever, be indifferent to the frowns or smiles of fortune. It was 
his lot to live in times of great political excitement, when it was 
thought just to persecute those whose opinions differed from the 
dominant party. He eariy became a victim of ‘party rancor;’ but 
he was not disheartened, for he was conscious of rectitude of 
purpose—and his sentiments he never dissembled, either to ob- 
tain or retain public office. Tisfortune still ‘marked him for her 
own’—although he was industrious and prudent, he knew not 
enough of the calculeting ways of the world to guard against pe- 
cuniary losses. His business was not neglected, but fortune 
proved unkind; and another political change soon occurred, whose 
influence was fatal to all his earthly prospects. 

He endeavored to be resigned to his lot, and to bear disap- 
pointment with patience and fortitude. But he could not con- 
ceal his anxieties. His feelings were strong, and he attempted 
to control them; but he could not suppress them: and it was 
evident, in all his deportment, that sorrow corroded even the 
springs of life. He had some enemies, but they were ignorant of 
his true character. They were disposed to lessen his influence 
in society, and they misconstrued his most upright actions. He 
was candid and forgiving; but he had too much independence or 
pride to be swerved from his purpose; and was sometimes charg- 
ed with want of prudence and policy. He had charity for those 
who differed from him in sentiment, whether religious or politi- 
cal, and was ever ready to render due justice to their rights. 
But taking pains to form his own opinions, he considered it his 
duty to avow them on all proper occasions, and to act in con- 
fermity to them, without regard to consequences. His daily . 
supplication was for resignation to the will of Heaven, and for 
devout submission to the various allotments of Providence. 

This information, which I received from one who knew him 
well, gave me much satisfaction—for I had seen him in better 
days, when a competency was granted him; his conduct was most 
exemplary, and his professions confident. I was rejoiced to 
learn, that losses had not soured his temper, nor destroyed his 
equanimity. That he appeared anxious and troubled, I could 
forgive—it was to be expected. He must have been more than 
human, not to feel and be grieved. But the light of religion still 
illumined his countenance, and peace of conscience saved him 
from despair. 

SAL. 
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‘ 


TO PATRONS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our readers will find, in the article on the First Settlement of our Coun- 
try, a bold, manly, and enlightened view of the history and character of our 
ancestors. We have a right to speak of them fearlessly, for they had as many 
virtues, with all their errors, as fall to the lot of any people in any age. 

Our friend the tourist, like the company of a gentleman, is always accepta- 

’ ble, pleasant and instructive. 

The writer of the review of Greenleaf’s treatise on Grammar, or rather of 
the remarks on the principles of grammar, than on any book on the subject, is 
entitled to our thanks. His observations are full of good sense and acuteness. 
Every one must feel the force of his reasoning, if they do not come so fully to 
the same conclusions. We shall be happy to hear from him often. 

The portrait we promised is finished, but it came too late for this number. 
It will appear in our next. 

I. on South America will be read with pleasure, and we hope he will pursue 
the path he has opened on. 

The writer of Resignation has drawn a portrait which, though distinct, has, 
to our knowledge, a striking resemblance to several individuals around us. 

It would be in vain for us to hide, if we could, our satisfaction and delight, 
at finding our list of subscribers rapidly increasing, and men of mind contribu- 
ting so liberally to our pages. We did believe, contrary, however, to the 
opinion of many friends, that there was taste and liberality sufficient in our 
country, to support every fair exertion to add to our stock of periodical litera- 
ture; and so far, we have not been deceived. We repeat to our friends, that 
they may come into our pages in the certainty of profound secrecy, unless they 
wish to be known. We think there are many advantages in this course; for it 
often happens with the pen as with the sword, that efforts made for fame are 
more bold, ardent and successful, than those exertions which are made in the 
way of business or duty, after a reputation is established. 

The Memoir of Bolivar, shall hereafter appear. It is written with great 
enthusiasm, candor and talent; but for ourselves, we must say, that notwith- 
standing the genera] belief in the great and good qualities of this warrior and 
statesman, we think it is yet too soon to run sucha parallel between him 
and Washington, as the writer has done. As yet the statue of our country’s 
glory should be approached only by deferential admiration, and not suffered to 
move an inch on the pedestal, to make room for one whom a few may rate as 
an equal. The services of Washington were long, arduous and multiform— 
continued through more years than Bolivar has lived. The Fabian policy of 
Washington might not do in South America—-the elements of the people are 
essentially different from those of North America. It is true the ends of both 
heroes were the same—freedom and national independence; but the elements 
they had to fashion for the temple of liberty, were indeed different. 

The article upon the Toothach, is full of wit, fun, and satire; but we fear it 
may bear hard upon some whose jaws have long since been toothless. If the 
author will send for his production and razee it a little, we have no doubt of its 
being very popular. In plain terms, we saw, or thought we saw, too many 
full length portraits in it; and some of them might not be taken for their true 
originals—and our maxim at setting out on this literary journey was, and still 
is, that 

**Curs’d be the verse how smooth soe’er it flow, 
** That tends to make one honest man our foe.”’ 
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The article upon the Toothach, is full of wit, fun, and satire; but we fear it 
may bear hard upon some whose jaws have long since been toothless. If the 
author will send for his production and razee it a little, we have no doubt of its 
being very popular, In plain terms, we saw, or thought we saw, too many 
full length portraits in it; and some of them might not be taken for their true 
originals—and our maxim at setting out on this literary journey was, and still 
is, that 

**Curs’d be the verse how smooth soe’er it flow, 
** That tends to make one honest man our foe.”’ 











